





CITY NEWS 


Unusual animals 
crop up in Neosho 


Emus—arge, flightless Australian birds 
related to the ostrich—are highly sought 
for their oil, meat, feathers, and egg shells 
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Quilters’ musical opens Wednesday .... 
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Chris Eller, assistant professor of nursing, explains to Karon Bartlett how to give an infant a shot as 
Mary Burns and Rob Six watch. All three students are freshmen associate's degree nursing majors. 
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Associate degree on way out 


New BSN program 
would be ready 
for fall of 1995 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
EDITORIN CHIE! 


‘nan apparent move to keep 

tho health-care system, the 
Missouri Southern nursing 
department has decided to add 
in different degree program 

But with the addition comes 
the phasing out of the current 
axsociate degree program 

At the March 25 Board of 
Regents mecting, the nursing 
department requested approval 
of a new bachelor’s of science in 
nursing degree program. March 
31 was the deadline for South. 
ern to apply to the Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education 
approval of the new degree 
should come by August 

“We on the faculty believe very 
strongly that this is the direc 
tion wo should be going,” said 
Anita Singleton, assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing. “It is the 
direction things seem to be mov 
ing in health care and in nura 
ing.” 

She said the bachelor's degre« 
js necessary because the entry 
level degree for a nurse practi 
tioner soon will be a master’s in 
nursing. 





Currently, students first enroll 
in Southern’s associate degree 
program. After graduating with 
uf A'S; thoy are cligible to take 
their state liconsing boards. 
After students become regis- 
tered nurses and obtain the 
required core curriculum classes 
from Southorn, they then are 
cligible to apply for the current 
bachelor’s progrom. Only regis- 
tered nurses are cligible for the 





current program. 

Under the.new plan, the last 
dmitted into the current 
associate degree program would 
be this fall’s, with a 1996 gradu- 
ation date 

If approved by the CBHE and 
tho State Board of Nursing, the 
w bachelor’s prog’ 


class 





» would 





be available in the fall semester 
of 1995. The first class would 
admit 20, with the eventual 
enrollment to cap at 60 

Dr, Barbara Box, director of 
nursing, said the change would 
be beneficial 

“In the past, 
stopped after completing the 
associate's degree,” she said 
“Some after taking the licensing 
exam, and some for not having 
all of the core requirements 

“We have had one or two go 
straight through, but most 
stop.” 

Box said many students look 
for this type of program when 
choosing a nursing school 

“We have #0 many students at 


most have 





SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTME! 


College community mourns loss 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
EDITOR IN-CHIEF 


Jong-time Missouri South: 
ern faculty member and 
advocate of affirmative 


betion and equal rights has died. 

Dr. Judy L 
Conboy, profes- 
sor of sociology 
died at 5:4 
p.m, Tuesday 
at her home in 
Joplin after 
complications 
related to can- 
cer. 

A remem- Conboy 
prance service will be held at 3 
p.m. tomorrow in Taylor 
Auditorium with the Rev 
William Christman, College 
President Julio Leon, and Karen 
Schaffer officiating. Members of 
the faculty and staff of the soc 
ology department will be seated 
a8 a group. The service is open 
to the public. 










Conboy, 53, was born on Nov 
26, 1940, in Neosho. She lived 
most of her life in Joplin. 

She is survived by two sons, 
Zachary Grant, of AUanta, Ga., 
and Jeffrey Grant, of Dallas, 
Texas; a brother, Larry Conboy, 
of Albuquerque, N.M.; a sister, 
Linda Harthcock, of the home; 
and a niece, Allison Harthcock, a 
1993 Southern graduate. 

Conboy received a B.A. in 
social science in 1964, an M.S. in 
sociology in 1966, and an Ed.S. 
in education and sociology in 
1975, all from Pittsburg State 
University. She received a Ph.D. 
in sociology in 1978 from Kansas 
State University 

Conboy began teaching at 
Southem in 1969. She was head 
of the social science department 
‘at Southern from 1981 to 1988, 
the first woman to hold such a 
position on campus. She served 
as director of the Helen S. 
Boylan Symposium at Southern 
and was a member of the screen- 








Southern who are taking the 
cofe curriculum cla 
trying to got into tho associate's 
degree program,” she said 
“They are thinking of the long. 
range plans.” 

Box said there is a need for 
this type of program in south- 
weat Missouri 

“Currently, our students here 
in southwest Missouri have to 
go to Missouri W atral 
Missouri Stote University 
William Jewell, or the Univer 
sity of Missouri-Columbia,” she 
anid. “We would like to have 
something to offer them,” 

Box said there are advantages 
to the BSN degree over the 
aasociate’s program 

*There is projected to be an 
excess of associate's degrees 
beyond the year 2000 and a 
shortage of bachclor of science 
degrees,” she sid. “Right now 
you do not notice many posi 
tions being advertised| that (do 
not] require the BSN for certain 
positions. 

“There are nurses moving into 
the Joplin area with bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. As long as 
thoy keep doing that, the associ- 
ate’s degree graduate may have 
quite a bit competition in apply 
ing for jobs. 

“Td like to make sure our grad- 
uates are prepared for the 
health-care necds of our area 
and nationally.” 
































ing committee for the academic 
vice president. 

“| talked with Dr. Conboy at 
the hospital, and she felt the 
College had made the right 
choice in choosing (Dr. Erik] 
Bitterboum,” said Dr. David 
Tate, head of the social science 
department. “She took an active 
role in the [decision] process.” 

(On March 7, Conboy was hon 
ored with a Missouri State 
Senate proclamation sponsored 
by Sen. Marvin Singleton (R- 
Seneca) for her outstanding 
achievements both in higher 
education and in the state. 

She received the 1993 
Outstanding Teacher Award 
from Southern, and on Dec. 2 
received an award presented by 
Gov. Mel Carnahan for excel- 
Tence in higher education. 

Many colleagues and students 
reflected yesterday on their 
affiliation with Conboy 

“She was my office mate for 
three years when we were in the 
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‘Dark day’ for education 


State leaders ponder how to replace funds 


By TR. HANRAHAN. 
\SSOGATE EDITOR 


igher education and Mis- 
jouri Southern may 
have lost a bundle on 


slot machines. 

Tuesday's statewide defeat of 
Missouri Constitutional Amend: 
ment No, 3 has put the entire 
state's budget process in doubt 
and could jeopardize funds 
intended for projects here. The 
amendment would have allowed 
games of chance on riverboats 
in Missaun. 

Specifically, the measure's fail 
ure at the polls has cast doubt 
on funding for renovations at 
Spiva Library, Matthews Hall, 
and Taylor Auditorium. The 
funds orginally budgeted by the 
House for these projects total 
$195,747. Additionally, funds 
from gaming proceeds slated for 
capital improvements at South 
ern may be at risk. These 
monies amount to $480,658 

College President Julio Leon 
said the library renovations 
have boen ne 
time. 


‘saary for some 








s of the social science and 





communications departments 
used to be located on the first 


floor of the library,” he seid. 
“Ever since they moved, we 
have requested moncy to reno- 
vate those areas.” 

The work may not be done 
anytime soon, either. 

“Unless we come up with some 
dollars, I don’t see those things 
getting done,” said Rep. Gary 
Burton (R-Joplin). “It’s a whole 
new ballgame now. We need to 
reevaluate the lottery gaming 
funds bills for maintenance and 
capital improvements 

“We need to look at everything 
again” 

House Speaker Bob Griffin (D- 
Cameron) said higher education 
as a whole would suffer from 
the defeat of riverboat gam- 
bling 

“I don’t sce any way of restor- 
ing money for higher educa 
tion,” he said. “Elementary and 
secondary schools will not bene- 
fit from this, either. 

“From a funding standpoint, 
this isa dark day for educa- 
tion.” 

Rep. Chris Kelly (D-Colum 
bia), House budget committee 
chairman, told the committco 
some funds muy be restored 
from a few sources. 

“Although slot machines are 





COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


the big moncy makers on the 
boats, the [Missouri] Gaming 
Commission thinks three of the 
four companies will go ahead 
with the boats,” Kelly said 
“They estimate that will bring in 
about $15 million. The lottery 
has also given us an update and 
should produce about $10 mil- 
lion more 

“The best-case scenario is that 


we would 

have $25 {INSIDE 
million in- ECOND TRY?: 
stead! of |State leade 

$69 million, | Eoneider recount, 
another yote. 


although I 
@ MONEY GAME: 

















think that 





$15 million 
estimate | Budget process 
from the | grows complicated. 


boats ia too 
optimistic.” 

On the 
other side of the Capitol, Sen 
Norman Merrell (D-Monticello), 
appropriations chairman, said 
most decisions will be made in 


Please nee page 9. 








conference committee. 

“I am going to recommend 
tomorrow that anytime the 
House and the Senate have 
gaming interests [in’ their pro- 
posed budget bills) that the 
take its position back to 
Phe said. “That will auto- 
tically throw it all back into 
conference.” 












-Southern tightens its fiscal belt 


Officials request 
department heads 
to conserve funds 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
EDITORIN-CHIEF 


decrease in full-time 
enrollment has found the 
College tightening its 


budgetary “belt.” 
March 29 memo to 

Southern budget administra- 
tors, Dr. John Ticde, senior vice 
president, re that 
departments “carefully evalu 
ite” all expenses which might 
‘occur before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The memo stated that “any 
supply, postage, printing or 
travel funds whieh could be con- 
stricted would be very benefi- 
cial” 

Tiede said declining enroll- 
ment for the fall and spring 
semesters has played a large 
role in this request. Fall enroll. 
ment dropped 3.8% from the fall 
of 1992, and spring enrollment 





quested 









Gov. Mel Camahan (right) congrat- 
ulates Dr. Judy Conboy on Dec. 2 


Mansion,’ anid Dr, Allen 
Merriam, professor of communi- 
cations. “When I was leaving for 
classes she would say, ‘Well, co 
stamp out ignorance. 

=I remember when I visited her 
in the bospital a few weeks ago 
that I said it seemed so unfortu: 
nate that she was sick when she 


dipped 3.1% from the spring of 

1993. 

“Every year after we deter 
mine what the (student tuition] 
fee is und it is approved, we 
estimate what the student 
enrollment will be,” Tiede said 
“Last year we decided to keep it 
level with the previous year, but 
it was down both semesters.” 

For the 1993-94, College offi- 
cials projected $8.6 million in 
student fee revenues as part of 
1a $23.5 million budget 

“We knew we were down last 
fall,” Tiede said. “But we hoped 
the spring semester would be 
ahoad. It just didn't turn out 
that way 

“It's not unusual for one 
semester's enrollment to be up 
and another be down.” 

Tiede said he asked 
department hends to look at 
their budgets and not spend any 
extra funds which might become 
available at the ond of the 
semester 

“There is no target figure [to 
saye},” he said. “They just need 
to look at ench expenditure 
carefully.” 








has 





had so much to contribute to 
students. She said: something 
like, ‘Well, maybe this is one 
more thing I can contribute to 
students,’ meaning her example 
to cope with illness and death. 

“She was an inspiration to peo- 
ple who knew her.” 

Tate said Conboy enjoyed 
working with students. 

*She really liked students,” he 
said. “She was one of the best 
advisers I've ever seen. She had 
people coming into her office all 
of the time 

“She was so caring. She 
reached some students over the 
years that others couldn't 
reach.” 

Deborah Wood, senior history 
and sociology major, said she 
would remember one of 
Conboy’s favorite teaching 
methods. 

“She used cheers to get us to 
learn how to spell bourgeoisie,” 
Woods said, “She broke us into 
groups of threes and then would 








While such constraints xome- 
times make budget adminiatra- 
tors cringe, most department 
heads on campus are not overly 
concerned 

*It's not going to adversely 
affect us,” said Pete Hayely, 
music department head) “I have 
to say we don't have much Joft 

*I feel that there will! be some 
areas, such ax the telepho! 
budget, where we'll be able to 
Jeaye money in. But there are 
arcas [in our budget) 
where w ready al zero 

Dr. James Sandrin, head of 
the department of education, 
said his department would have 
to work to save money 

We don't have 
money, so we'll just ha 

















any extra 





© to 
watch what we spend,” Sandrin 
said. “We'll do the best we ean. 
There are some thi 
do, such os not buying instruc 


RB we can 


tional materials and resources” 

Dr. Betsy Griffin, head of the 
department of psychology, 
agreed. 


— Please turn to 
BUDGET, page 2 


of colleague, teacher, friend 


want us to cheer. 

“Then when she turned around 
and wrote it on the board, she 
minspelled it” 

Syerra Conklin, junior history 
and sociology major, remem- 
bered another humorous in 
stance involving Conboy. 

*She was having a serious con: 
versation with n student,” 
Conklin said) “and she stopped 
in the middle and said, Thore's 
dirt on my shoe.’ She couldn't 
rench it, so she took out a 
Kleenex and called|to a young 
man standing in the hall and 
asked him to clean her shoe 

“After he did, she thanked 
him, took the Kleenex and 
threw it away, and then turned 
to the student and said, ‘Now, 
where were we: 

In lieu of flowers, the family 
has requested that donations be 
made to the Dr. Judith Conboy 
Memorial Scholarship through 
the Missouri Southern Founda- 
tion. 
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Senate discusses 
split graduation, 
forms committee 


By PAULA SMITH 


CAMPUS EDITOR 





ion to create a stu 


re 

dent commencement 

Janning committee was 
unanimously approved by the 
Student Senate last night 
Cami Daye. 





Senate presi- 
dent, said s rote the resolu- 
ti e was concerned 
about changes made in the com- 
mencement ceremony 

hanges occurred this year 
and almost no attempt was 
made to get student input,” she 
said 














03/29/94 LOT22 10:44 a.m. 


having an ex part 
pus 


03/30/94 LOT 34 


0331/94 BSC 12:30 p.m. 


040494 MCCORMICK 5:45 pm. 
calle 
04/05/34 LOT 23 12:26 p.m. 


04/06/94 SPIVA LIBRARY 10:05 p.m. 





SOURCE: Campus Security Office 


BUDGET, from page 1 


Ithink the main thing is that year,” she snid. “We just won't 
it might put off spending on be ordering anything additional 
things this semester until next It may make us delay n few 
emoster,” she said. "We'll wait things, but I don't sce it having 
until after this budget year.” any major noticenble difference.” 
Griffin snid‘one thing the pay Jim Gray, dean of the school of 








chol partment might | business, snid he did not view 
at is postponing the printing the memo ns adversely affecting 
Some items for the fall semester his school. 

until the next budget year “I saw the memo as merely a 
*We have enough supplies on caution not to overspend or buy 
hand to see us through this things that we didn't really need 


‘A domestic disturbance occurred when a man, separated from his 
wile, a Missoun Southem student, tried to approach her despite her 
inst him. The man was ordered off the cam- 


Bysor reported that someone had run into the back of her 
There was damago fo the car's bumper and trunk lid and 
nnge paint was found on the vehicle 


y responded fo a call about a fight. The 
Separated the two studetts fighting, John Mitchell and Melvin Monet 


A residence hall student reported recelving three menacing phone 
Calls from a party she thought she recognized. As the suspected 
calle a student, the victim was advised to cal 


Campus security found that someone had left a threatening mes 
on a library employee's work phone. Secunty was able to 
trace the call fo a number on campus 





The resolution reads. 

“Whereas, the purpose of a 
graduation ceremony is to 
honor those students who have 
successfully completed a bac- 
calaureate or associate degree 

“Whereas, discontent has been 





expressed by the students due 
to a Inck of participation in the 
planning process of the gradua- 


2ers found and 


loplin police, By P.J. GRAHAM 


EDITOR 


fecurity attended the calls of three residence hall students whose 
res had been fattened by knife punctures by an unknown 
party. The cars were parked close together by McCormick Hall 


ing language as a “pass. 
[ ort” to broadened op- 
portunities, the commu- 
nications department again 
sponsored this year's M 
Forcigm Language Field Day 
Lisa Crawford, instructor in 
communications, helped orga- 
nize Tuesday's event for nrca 
ary schools. Several com- 
petitions und events were held 
to encourage language develop. 








lern 












because of the budget crunch,” 
Gray said. “I sce ug not buying 
jome things that I might have 
bought 


ment 
“The purpose is not only to 
compete but also to interact 
among students with similar 


Se reece avs Labels terestaland (acalstcarl ts pro: 


more éfficient than in the past 
and still déing our jobs.” 

While enrollment has been 
down this year, Tiode project: 
an increase next year based on 
demographics, 





languages and cultures,” 
Crawford said 


Events included vocabulary 








A Remembrance Service | 
for Dr. Judith Conboy will be held at 3 p.m., 
tomorrow in Taylor Auditorium. 
The entire campus community 1s invited to attend. | * 





souri Southern stu- 
dents will have a 
hance to learn about 


an experimental biological ven- 
ture next week 
Linda Leigh, the terrestrial 
systems) manager for the 
sphere 2 crew during the 
1991-93 term, will address stu 
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¢ BATTING CAGES 
eVIDEO ARCADE 
*GOLF SUPPLIES 
°*PRACTICE GREEN 
° MINIATURE GOLF 
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2001 N. RANGELINE 


624-0400 


Leotards 

Lights 

Unitards 
Ballet 
Tap 
Juz 


Tennis'I"s 
by Juli 


P) Fancy Pants 
and 

Sport 

Panties 


Gymnastic 
Tontards 
Grips 
Brick 
Shion. 


DANCE WORLD 


1506 East 32nd « Joplin * 782-3448 


Pointe 
Shoes 









dents at 7:30 p.m. Tuesday in 


Don't Miss the C.A.B. Trip to 
The Silver Dollar 


City International 
Festival! 


BE 
THERE! 


Saturday April 16 
Van leaves at 10 a.m. from the Police 
Academy - Returns at 10 p.m. 
$10 to include ticket 
transportation & dinner 
For reservations go to the BSC 
Ticket Office, room 112 9-2 M-F 



























further study of foreign. 


tion ceremony 
“Whereas, students are both 
willing and capable to provide 
itive input and innovative 
s for improving and person. 
alizing their graduation ceremo- 
ny 

*Be it resolved: Student repre 
sentatives should be appointed 
to work in committee with facul 
ty and administration to provide 
input for the planning of com- 
he 








mencement ceremonies 
committee should contain at 
it, but not limited to, three 
graduating student representa 
tives of each 
The student represent 
must be graduating seniors and 








academic schoo! 
ives 


should be appointed no later 
than nine months prior to their 
sche 
ment 
Davey said the resolution will 
be given to Dr. Glenn Dolence 
vice president for student ser 
vices, who then will give it to 
College President Julio Leon. 

In other business, the Senate 





uled date of commence 








granted two allocation requests. 
It also allotted $50 to plant a 
tree in memory of Dr. Judy L. 
Conboy, professor of sociology, 





bees, verb bees, a culture bow! 
and a poster contest. One of the 
more unique events was a “Who 
Am I?" contest 

“The idea is that they are sup- 


posed to ¢ 








Some research on a 








person in history and dress like 
the person and tell, in the target 
language, about that person,” 
Crawford said. “From that, they 


have @ learning experience 
through the research and telling 
about it.” 

whore 


Conversation station 


students could earn “money,” 
encouraged students to actually 
peak the languages 


Participants could spend the 


money at a store set up with 
buttons, pencils, and other 
items 


The day has 
“modern” been. 
include Latin 


been termed 








the Connor Ballroom of the 
Billingsly Student Center. The 
lecture is sponsored by the 
Campus Activities Board 

Leigh was one of the original 
members of the 
for 24 x 
sealed glas 





irst crew to live 
nths in the tightly 
and steel structure 
Anz 
have created seven 








on 3.15 acres near Oracle 
Scientist 














EEE }$$A@$ Amma a 
Changes spark concern 


who died Tuesday 

The . 
Engineers was given $324 19 (2 
attend the SME Leadership 
Regional Meeting tomorrow ary 
Saturday in Kansas City. 

Funds from the Senate will be 
used to rent a van to transport 
members attending and) the 
materials to be used ingemi. 
nars and workshops the society 
will present, said Abby 
McCloud, sophomore computer 
aided drafting and design: 
major. 

LEX, the Legal Studies Club, 
was allocated $200 to attend the 
University of Missouri:Kansay 
City school of law continuing 
legal education seminar Apri 
14 in Joplin 

Funds will be used for the $95 
registration fee 

Participants from Missour 
Southern will serve as jurors for 
@ mock trial at the event, For 
that service, the group way 
given a discount for 
tion. The standard fee i 

*Students get a chance to meet 
and mingle with the lawyers? 
id Dr. Michael Yates, LEX 


adviser. 


















Day promotes foreign language 


The languages covered are 
Spanish, French, German, and 
Japanese 

Crawford said the only faculty 
member at Southern who can 
help with the Japanese competi: 
tions is Bill Carter, assistant 
professor of communications 
She said several Springfield 
teachers assist in the Japancse 
events 








Crawford said students and 
faculty from Missouri Southern 
also help a great deal to pull off 
the day 

tudents grade toxt 
doorkeepers 
conversation stations 
The art department helped 





act ns 
and help in the 






judge the poster contest, and 
Dr. Bill Tannenbaum, assistant 
professor of history ted if 





the German “Who Am I?" com: 
petition 


Original Biospherian to lecture Tuesday 


complete ecosystems or biomes 
that mirror those of the Earth. 
The systems include an ocean, 





a desert, a savannah, a rain for 


est, a marsb, an area of inten 
sive agriculture, and a human 
habitat 
to be ongoing for 100 years to 
help scientists understand how 
the world works. 


The project ix designed 





A Free Multimedia Lecture 
Presentation by a Member 
of Bioshere 2! 
Tuesday April 12 at 
Billingsly Student Center - 
Connor Ballroom 
Sponsored by C.A.B 














30 p. 
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Master’s program sought 


Accounting majors 
may find Southern 
with CPAs needs 


By P.J. GRAHAM. 
M. 








GING EDITOR 


hough Missouri Southern 
is an undergraduate insti 
tution, the Colleg 


counting students may get a 
taste of graduate-level work in 
the future 

Dr. James Shaver, professor of 
Accounting, said the Colle 
in the planning phase of a mas- 
ter's degree in accounting. The 
degree would be instituted to 
Rive accounting majors interest: 
ed in becoming certified public 
accountants the chance to meet 
CPA requirements without tak- 
ing non-accounting clectives 
“The demand [for the master’s 
degree) is brought on by change 
in the accounting laws,” he said 
The new laws require CPAs tc 
have no fewer than 150 credit 
achelor of science 
punting only 128 
hours are needed at Southern 
While students could take elec 
tives to fill the other 22 hours 
Shaver said it would be more 
useful for them to have a mas 


UIZV Ta 

















hours; for a 





degree in 





By JENNIFER CAMPBELL 
STAPE WRITER 


jomorrow and Saturday 
issouri Southern will 
ost a joint meeting of 


the! Missouri Section of the 
Mathematical Association of 
America (MAA), Missouri 
Council) of Teachers of 
Mathematics (MCTM), and 
Missouri Mathematics Assoc- 
iation for the Advancement of 
Teacher Training. 

The theme this year is 
“Mathematics in Medicine.” 
“There will be talks on math 
and presentations on math 
education,” said Mary Elick 
assistant professor of mathe 
matics. “Attendance will prob- 
ably be nround 200 people.” 
Six student papers are 
scheduled to be presented, The 
topics range from “A general 
solution to the cubis equation” 
to “Archimedes” quadrature of 
the parabol: m Wolford, a 
senior physics major from 
Southern, is scheduled to 
alileo: Proportions, 
olas, and Projectiles.” 
“He'll be speaking on how 
Galileo worked out the fact 





















Galileo, equations 
subjects of papers 








ter’s degree in accounting 

“It makes said Shaver, 
who is serving as the chairman 
for the master of nccounting fac- 
ulty committee which is shaping 
the program. “They could take 
as many hours as they wanted 
in basket weaving, but it won't 
help them pass the CPA exam.” 
Shaver said 40 to 60 account. 
ing students graduate per year 
and that many of those want to 
become CPAs. However, he said 
Southern is not planning a large 
master's program 

“We never expected to be a 
monster,” Shaver said. “We 
think we will have enough 
den 














ly will we be 
with people who need it 
for the exam, but also those who 
Want it to further their career.” 
Shaver said the program 
would have to be approved by 
the Coordinating Board for 
Higher Education. M 
Western State College al: 
be applying for an accounting 
master's degree program, and 
Southern wants to keep an eye 
on Western's application pro: 
"We hope to learn what to do 
or not to do from them,” he said 
Southern, however, is plan. 
lightly different pro 
gram than Western 
“We're looking at the more 












will 








ning a 





that when you throw some. 






thing in the air it follows an 
arc,” Elick said 

Also scheduled to speak are 
seven Southern alumni on 





careers ii 
Robyn 


mathematics: Blick, 
Caruthers, Robert 
Dampier, Sara Sleglinger, 
Robert Stokes, Mike Tharp 
and Analee Witt 

*Some of the alumni have 
stayed in the are Elick said. 
“Others have gone all over the 
world.” 

J. Wanzer Drane, from the 
department of epidemiology 
nd biostatistics, school of pub- 
lic health, University of South 
Carolina, is the scheduled 
speaker on Saturday night 

“He will be speaking on the 
use of geographic information 
systems as a tool for in: 
gating the relationship 
between electncal power lines 
and cancer,” Elick said 
Speakers during the week 
end are coming from all over 
the country 

“The Student Senate really 
helped us out,” Elick said 
“They gave us extra money for 
transportation and the 
like.” 








































innovative program with so 
courses outside the sche 

business, 
Some a 
sidering adding to thc 
ing curricu 
tions ani 





Shaver said 





eas Southern i 










“Communi 







municator of financial informa 
tion. We are considering in the 
social sciences 
tural diversity or understa 
ing. A course of that s 
Sive our students an ¢ 


ja class) in 






No matter how the program 
develops, Shaver said students 
will not see the results of th 
planning until the fall of 1995 


at the earliest 










phase,” he s 
bly need} ar 
applicatio < 
He said there will be 

ting the 


ther year for the 








for impleme 
program 
underw 








the 

unknown. However, he a 
the CBHE will likely con 
this when Sc 
“The ¢ 
they approve the 
Shaver said, “knc 
also approving 
tion [to Southern} ” 





















FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Area high school and junior high students browse through “the 
Store” where they could exchange “money” earned in the con- 
Yersation station, one of the events for the communications 
department's Modern Foreign Language Field Day hold Tuesday. 








ip SALAMANCA 


Five planning trip to support studies 


Students, faculty will attend school 
in Spain for cultural understanding 


By BRANDI MANNING 


TAY 1 


his summer ontin 
| ency of four Missouri 

uthern student r 
fa: et 
Opportunity to travel to th 
sunny she 


Spain, to st 





ulty members will ha 


es of Salamanc 








in urthwest 
























n of Spain and one 
world and the oldest in Spain 
Jennifer Anderson, junior 
and commun rn 
Crawford, instru an 
ish; will attend this year’s stud: 
trip Bastian, assistant 
h president for a nic 
affairs, has holped to arrange 
the June 30-Aug. 14 trip 
“The students will'be par 
pating in an academic and cu! 
tural orientation,” Bustian said 





“Asap 


of th 





pme Saturday and Sunday 





excursions to historical and cul 





MISSOURI CONSTITUTION TEST 





For students who need fo take the fest onthe 
Missouri Constitution, please observe the following 


schedule: 


Lecture 


Thursday, April 21, 1994-12:20 p.m.-WH211 
Thursday, April 28, 1994-12:20 p.m.-WH211 
All out-of-state students who plan to graduate in May, 


1994 or July, 1994 who have not taken U:S. Govt. ina 
Missouri college should s¢e Dr. Martin, Fim. H-318 on or before April 19 to sign up 


to take the test. 


Please Note: Students taking this test must pay a $5.00 fee to the Business Office 


H-210 prior to taking the test; 


present your receipt to the jnstructor when you go to the testing room. 





























America. They need health 

Crawford has been to Spain 

four or five times already and 

Visited many other 

tural places of interest.” European countries such a: 
The orientation program will France and the British Iale 

help to determine the format of  *I went to Salamanca on my 

the excur trip last summer to ace the 

If [the students’) Spanish is town beeauso I know the history 

good cnough, the excursions of the orea,” she anid. “I'm tak 

Il be conducted in Spaniah,” ing two ex there that arc 

Bastion kaid.=If they are begin- on a gradunte level (thix «um 

ning students, then the excur- mor] 











sare done in Engliah” 


trip to Salamanca is spon 






























Anderson and 


take cu 























ward albo will 








ored by the University in Crawford's class studying 
Rhode Island/and the Colle Spanish cultur 
de Expa Spain. The trig We have t ng some 
are funded by Southern: of the history and culture of 
Box said she has wanted to Spain, and I have shown them 
nil over there,” Crawford sald. “It 
L have taking [Spanish] will make a lot of the things I 
urses here at Southern, andI have talked at ally 
ral professors h The students will be taking 
icipated init)/"shewaid/*I some side trips around 
i al, that one of Salamanca. W 
these days I would atte the southern p ec 
Box said whe tried to take the Arab eulturv loft there 
nough Spanish classes inorder Crawford) willl be 
gain a competency inthe lan- Spain a week early #0 
guage will be prepared for the stu 
T'think it is the language for dents when they arrive 
health-care professionals to’ Thix will be the third trip 
take,” she said. “It's one of the Southern students and faculty 


largest growing populations in 


have taken to Spain. 
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Patrol put 
aside until 
volunteers 
gathered 


By PJ. GRAHAM. 
MANAGING EDITOR 


‘ithout even getting a 
chance to be tested, the 
LION patrol is facing 


setbacks due to an apparent 
lack of interest. 

Craig Richardson, crime pre- 
vention and public relations 
officer, announced that the 
patrol, which would havo pro- 
vided people on campus Inte at 
night with a sense of security, 
has been “postponed” untill the 
fall semester. Richardson said 
he docs not understand why 
more students did not volun- 


eer, 
“Honestly, I don't know,” he 
said. “I attribute it to npathy 


People would come in and! pick 
up applications and nover turn 
them in, and many would ask 
questions about it and not pick 
up an application. 

“Everybody ways its a good 
idea, but they don't want to get 
involved.” 








Despite using Miers, personal 
contacts, and a story in The 
Chart, Richardson received only 
five volunteer applications, He 
needed at least eight people to 
tart the program, 

“I think everything was Inid 

.” he said. “But I'm not going 
to have just two ar three people 
run it, and I want to have this 
all the time—I want it to be a 
Viable project and have it con 
tinuously.” 

The LION patrob would have 
utilized! pairs of volunteers to 
campus to their 
Vehicles or other buildings to 
holp minimize the chance of 
attacks. Also, Richardson would 
have used the volunteors for 
hax sporting 
and the Fourth of July 
ontrol traffic 
and other areas of sceurity con 























ort people a 


public events, 9 
event 
celebration, to 


F next fall, he expre 





interest in contacting campus 
organizations and\the College 
Orientation program to help 
spread the word about the 
patrol 
Richardson is 








also intorested 
in hearing studont, faculty, and 
taff ideas of how to attract peo. 
ple to the volunteer program 
Anyone interested in offering 
ions or wanting more 





REE 
information about the LION 
patrol may eal! 626-2: 
9391 or go to the campus sccuri 


ty office behind Matthews Hall. 











SEOICIGEIET 


IN YOUR EAR 





NEW RELEASES, 


«Pantera 
* Morrissey 
*Infectous Grooves} 
“Bonnie Raitt 
*Pink Floyd 
Soundgarden 


7th & St. Charles 


781 - 0200 








Announcing Carthage's First 
Espresso Bar And Fudgery 


Stop In For A Cup Of Espresso, Cappuccino Or 
Other Specialty Coffee, Also Try Our Unique Fudge 
Made Right In The Store! 


Poor Richard's 


103 E. Third * 358-5200 * On The Square 





% 





GRAND FORTUNG 


631 RANGE LINE - 781 - 3810 
LUNCH BUFFET S 
MONGOLIAN 





BBQ D 












WHITE HOUSE NANNIES 


Early childhood ed., elementary & secondary ed., com- 
munication, sociology, psychology, nursing, and social 
welfare majors wanted for excellent nanny 
positions. Room, board, transportation and top 
salaries for minimum 1one-year commitment. 
CALL (816) 537-8429 Mon-Fri 9-5 p.m. 
Don't miss this opportunity for employment! 



















ZleIS 


PSP 





PROFESSIONAL 
NEY SERVICES PLUS 


RESUMES * TERM PAPERS 


AS LOW AS *2A PAGE! ---CALL FOR DETAILS. 


2230 MAIN * JOPLIN, MO « 781-8559 








Need $$$? 
Earn up to $100 / month 


donating plasma! 
New bonus programs available! 


Call 782-7755 
Community Bio Resources 











Bring in this ad for $10 bonus on first donation 
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THE Pusiic Forum 
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SLIM -n- TRIM 





SUCK IN THAT GuT! yoo CALL THAT 
ze 





GUR EDITORIALS 





viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers. 


Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of The Chart stall. Observations elsewhere on the page represent independent 





Penny-pinch: 


hat's going on here? 
Senior Vice President John Tiede recently 
sent a memo to all budget administrators 
asking them to “carefully evaluate” any expenses 
which might be avoided before the end of the fiscal 
year, leaving us to wonder why the College just 
fecently noticed the coffers are starting to run dry. 

Each year the College estimates enrollment, and, 
therefore, student fees, and incorporates the figure 
into the budget for the upcoming fiscal year. 
Unfortunately, the College overestimated just a 
little this year, and thus Missouri Southerm’s: 
quandary, 

Tiede said College officials knew as early as last 
fall the numbers were down, but they “hoped” the 
Spring semester would even the balance. If they 
knew last fall, why didn’t they say so and take 


Bad bet: 


hen Missoun voters sank riverboat gambling 
Tuesday, they may have set Missouri 
Southern financially adrift. 

With alittle more than $60 million in one-time 
monies from the gaming proceeds budgeted for 
higher education, things began to look up. Now, 
because of the measure's defeat, lawmakers must 
go back to square one.with their budgets and 
colleges must pinch their pennies 

Even worse, the defeat of riverboat gambling does 


College should have planned 
for budgetary shortfalls earlier 


action then? When dealing with a $23 million 
budget, “hoping” seems like a dangerous 
managerial style 

This whole episode is akin to handing a child a 
bag of candy, and after the youngster has 
devoured three-fourths of it, admonishing him or 
her for spoiling their dinner. 

If College officials knew last fall there could be 
problems at the end of fiscal year, they should 
have acted then. To expect budget administrators 
and department heads to ante up when the 
College passes around the hat is curious, 
especially this late in the fiscal year. 

No doubt Southern will save the money it says it 
can't afford to spend. After all, when it comes to 
Cutting budgets and scraping by, we've become 
old pros. 


Voters torpedo riverboat gambling, 
put higher education in deep water 


not bode well for a video lottery proposal to benefit 
higher education, Without these funds, 
Colleges will continue to pare back services, use 
buildings in disrepair, and raise tuition all the while. 
Instead of seeing gaming as revenue without a tax 
hike, voters looked at the issues through the stained 
glass of morality arguments. How unfortunate. ‘ 
House Speaker Bob Griffin called Tuesday a dark 
day for higher education. Dark nothing, it was pitch 


black. 








Monday for publication in that week's edition. 


The Chart welcomes letters from readers. Letters must be signed and should include a phone number for verification purposes. Letters 
should be 300 words or fewer. Submit letters to The Chart office on the third floor of Webster Hall or fax them to (417) 625-8742 by noon 





he article “Removal of Stipula- 
tion” by P. J. Graham in the 
March 31, 1994, issue of The Chart 
contained several errors. The ratio of 


ulty) is not to have m 
dent teachers to supe 
our supervisors had a 
It was not Southye 





15 to 1 is not applied to advisers but 
to student tenchers. Our advisers 
ment loads of from 70 to 
supervisor (college fac- 


carry ad 
90 stude 














Article contains several errors, dean says 






nore than 18 
rvise. Previou 
2 ratio of 1 to 
t Missouri State 





University who failed to meet NCATE 
standards. It was the University of 
Missouri. I will perso 


nally write to the 


and apologize for 


the error. I would appreciate it if you 
would print these corrections in your 
next issue. Thank you! 
Dr. Edward Merryman 

Dean, School of Education 


and Psychology 














Tihustrationy Chris Lassiter 


“Only the suppressed word is dangerous.” 
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—Ludwig Borne 











EDITOR'S COLUMN 





Out like 


a lamb 


Lack of volunteers stifles LION patrol 


pathy. Lack of enthusiasm 
Aiizsiticres Disinterested 
However you may want to term 
what happened to the ambitious LION 
patrol, it can be easily described in one 








word—pathetic 





institutions. And security can work 
only with what it is given; it can't hire 
more officers on a whim. And those off 
cers we have not only do what is consid: 
ered “normal” security duties—they col. 
lect recyclables on campus, distribute 














The LION patrol, which Craig emergency guides, make fire inspec. 
Richardson campus security tions, and are responsible for making 
attempt student IDs 
ed. te most of the 
tart, ha Year 
be e ret mu: 
icseped By PJ. Graham admit] 
until the | Managing Editor thought | 
fall | fan aging couldn't help 

Why? | with the pa 

Recnune | trol because 
not en- of my sched- 
ough stu: ule 


nteered 





ents vo 


The patrol that 





would have provided people a s: 





safety ns they walked across campus in 























the evening hours has been temporari 
Some may ask how many student 
ere asked s 
Richardson need 
start the program, Fight 

We have more than 5,000 students at 
Missouri Southern, and a good number 
of them arg g to gripe and com 
plain about security anytime some 
thing happens on campus. In cla 
while sitting in the lounge, in Je 


The Chart, Vvo heard peo} 
the campu: 








job. Yet, with all 
students, thi 


“inadequate 
of the 
campus 
interest t 
safety 

Let's take a look at College security 
We have 
cam, 


ithe 
“concerned 





uld not ge 





rate cnough 





ual 








as a whole very little crime 


on this mpared to other 





However, Richardson is willing to 
work with people's schedules in order to 
get assistance 

nts have mentioned other rea 
for believing themselves inade- 
for the job; some say they are 
dly big or strong cnough to assist 
But the patrol is set up so 
escorts work in pairs. Anyone calling to 
be walked to their car at 12 p.m. will 
have two people with him or her; the 
fa criminal attacking’a 
up of three is much lower than it is 
for someone walking alone 

Also, volunteers are not supposed to 
initiate heroic actions. They would be 
there to help if put in the situation 
where no one else can, but otherwise 







Stud 


h 


security 











would contact the proper 





So almost anyone's willin, 
in the program would be appreciated by 
Richardson 

It is hoped that in the fall the LION 
patrol actually will get a chince to roar 


GIVER SPELT E 


A matter 


Morals, not culture, 


t happens regularly, At a gather 
ing, Lam offered'n meat, a hot dog 


hamburger, or drum stick, and J 








of ethics 


guide vegetarians 


e involved, something hidded 
away in pcople’s minds, something feat 
ful 





thing 














tam it The language of food hints at the 
My/action is explaincd; often by _ sceret. People don't cat cows. They, eal 
someone beef or 
rote |e By Paul Hood Poa 
*Paullis Student Senator don't scat 
Yegetari calves, 
TOD AGE: 23 veal Peo 
Bee BACKGROUND: Hood, a senior don't eee 
atast English major, is alsoamember | pigs. They 
“Why “SJ ot the College's debate squad ont porkior 
If I re bacon or 
sponded, “It's healthier,” little ham. In 
would be said h - fact, people don't ent animals. They eat 





talk linger 
diet. Given the opportunity 


ethical reasons,” n my 
I try to 
explain 

I say that suffering is bad 
suffer during the pr 
raised, transported, and slaughtered $0 
that they can adorn the plates of 
humans. Since we 





hould minimize 
suffering, vegetarianism is a moral 


Besides, animals are a lot like us 

They have feelings and desires which 

means they have rights, not all the 
me rights we have but some ve 






basic rights—the 


right not to suf 





the right to be Ioft lone, the nght not 
to be eaten 
These claims are controversial. This 


is to be expeeted, but I've noticed an 


odd recurrence: people get angry when 





exposed to vegetarianism, a. 
alternative diet is 
ainst which a new 





ne evil scourge 
ade should be 
fought. Tradition can explain part of 
this response. Unusual things can be 
disturbing, but I believe there is some 











The Chart, the official newspaper of M 





through May, b 
do not ne 


jent body 








expres 








THE CHART 


Regional Pacemaker Award (1982, 1986, 1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992) 
Member: Missouri College Media Association 


meat 

And look what comes out of “me 
packing plants” (another comfort 
twist of language used in pla 
ughterho cely packaged, 
wholesome-looking product. No hair, No 
hint of suffering. No sign that 
what you are eating ever had a face. 

All the packaging, adjusted language, 
and calculated ignorance is done because 
people don't want to think about what 
they're cating, but veg: 
At 
believe in animal rights; most people 
believe that animals shouldn't suffer 
without good reason. We may define 
“good reason” diffe nd thus draw 
5 on issues 
s imal experimentation, but we 
can argue over that because the claim 
can at least be made that, animal 
rescarch is necessary. No such claim can 
be made about eating animals 














nism forces 





the issue. At some basic level people 
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HOOD, page 5 
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Now Cold War over, 


Leonard reviews into agency, 
finds abuse of its own charter 





ere in the Athens of the 
South is a full-scale 
replica of the Parthenon, 


r 50 much better than the 
real one on account of (a) it’s not 
falling apart and (b) you don't 
have to climb to Bet to it 
Besides, it's not far fromthe 
Museum of Beverage Containers 
or the Museum of Tobacco Art 
My favorite 
fact about the 
Parthenon of 
Nashville is 
when the city 
dedicated the 
statue of Pallas 
Athena that 
now graces it, ; 
they invited as Ivins 
their guest of honor ex-King 
Constantine of Greece, 
Understand that this was a 
celebration of the city’s connec- 
tion with Athens, the Cradle of 
Democracy. Not only’ an ex:king 
but one who owed his former 
throne to the Fascists. Nashville 
is u great town for delicious 
absurdities 

And s0 is our nation’s capital, 








which is now treating us to new 
and more wonderful adventures 
in the case of the Spy agency 
That Couldn't Shoot Straight 
The Central Intelligence Agency 
has provided us 
with years of 
boffo entertain: 
ment, from the 
time it tried to 
make Fide] 
Castro’s beard 
fall/out to the 
day it was 
astonished at 
the collapse of 
the USSR. But 


the CIA has 
outdone itself in 
the matter of 


Aldrich Ames, 
the agent who 


paid) $540,000 
in cash for a 
house on o 


$69,843 salary, 
about which the 
CIA saw noth: 
ing odd. In the current issue of 
The Nation, the learned literary 
critic John Leonard reviews the 











Understanding and effective- 
ly using help wanted ads is 
essential in opening the door 
to your career. Knowing how 
to utilize these nds can make 
the difference 

Your local newspaper will 
list many job openings. Pursue 
those that interest you by 
responding immediately via 
phone, fax, or mail. If you are 
thinking about relocating or 
want to expand your job possi- 
bilitiogread the help wanted 4 
ads from out-of-town newspa- 
pers. Three great job sources 
on a national/international & 
level are; The National Ad 
Search, The International « 
Employment Gazette, and j 
trade journals applicable to | 
your major or field. 

Old ada should not be over- ii 
looked! Employment opportu- 
nities advertised two to six 
weeks ngo may still be open t 
depending upon the position 
level. Today, jobs stay ayail- 
able longer because emplayers 
fre more cautious during / 
Tecessionary times. v 











The Information Line 
Job Tips from the Professionals 


special interest to you. Reapply 
even if you have already 
responded and have not heard 
from the firm. Before resend- 
ing your resume and cover let- 
ter, look for ways to improve 
them. Many job secker have 
received interviews) and job 
offers bi 

tence 


interesting ade is)a mistake 


clipping, even if your back- 
ground docs not exactly match | 


companies or industries of 
four contact within & company 


and make them aware of your 


Search Secrets may be found at 
your college bookstore 





Always follow up on all ada of 














use of this persis- 






Eliminating yourself from 







Always respond to all ads worth. 

















he desired qualifications 
Warning: the help wanted 
ads are only 25 percent of all 
jobs available. Research in the 
ibrary can uncover several 










interest. Try to find three or 







talents and availability 
Michael) Latas’ book 






Job 







or 
library, or order direct by call- 
ng 1-800-240-JOBS, 




















CIA's history and discovers the 
agency is actually an exercise in 
deconstructionism. 

Much of the fun in Leon-ard's 
brilliant review consists of 
merely listing what the CIA has 
done; =... violated their own 
charter by spying on American 
citizens, opening our mail, 
establishing 7,200 files on us, 

with 300,000 
= names ...also 
experimenting 
with LSD and 
electroshock on 
unwitting and 
unconsenting 
psychiatric 
patients 
besides plotting 
the assassina: 
tions of Castro 
in Cuba, Lu 
mumba in the 
Congo, Abdul 
Kassem in 
Iraq, Rafael 
Trujillo in the 
Dominican 


Republic, Ngo 
Dinh Diem in 
Vietnam and 
Schneider 


Chile 


subverting departments of 
anthropology and |pali-sci at col 








leges throughout the nation: 
then newspapers, foundations 
and labor unions; the National 
Student “Association, the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and Encounter magazine” 

Tn 1952, the CIA cleverly 
helped oust King Farouk in 
Egypt so cventually Gamel 
Abdul Nasser could take over, 
big boost to our national inter- 
est there. In 1953, the agency 
keenly discerned a need to 
interfere in Iran, ousting 
Mohammed Mossadegh to rein- 
State the hated shah, the man 
who Brought us Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini. In 1954, 
the CIA got rid of Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman in Guatemala 
after he offended the United 
Fruit Co., thus bequeathing 
that poor country 40 years of 
war and who knows how many 
tens of thousands dead 

In 1965, the CIA helped bring 
down Ahmed Sukarno of 
Indonesia, leaving some dread- 
ful people in charge and 500,000 
dead Indonesians. 1961\was the 
year that the CIA brought us 
that famous success, the Bay of 
Pigs, and in ‘73, the agency 
chase to interrupt the democrat 
3€ process in Chile with such 
memorable and festive results 


Ab, but we're only getting 
started here, In the Jong history 
of peoples who have’ been 
Seduced, set up and abandoned 
by the CIA, I 
thing the Kurds 
of Iraq win the 
prize for being 
three-time 
losers, but 
Leonard also 
nominates the 
Moo people in 
Laos, the 
Montagnards in 
Vietnam, the 
Dalai Loma's 
guerrillas in 
Tibet and two 
Benerations of 
insurgents in 
Eastern Europe. 

Back in 
Langley, the 
CIA was looking 
out for our 
national security by inveatiga- 
tion thought control, artificial 
intelligence, paranormal pay- 
chology, ESP, UFOs, life on 
other planets,astrology and— 
‘according to Leonard—doing a 
“theme analysis” of Ramparts 
magazine. 

If1 were as paranoid as Ross 
Perot, I'd conclude that this long 











CIA should ‘close the show’ 


travesty of comedy, error and 
bloodshed could not possibly: be 
the result of either accident or 
stupidity and that James Jesus 
Angleton must 
Wanye been o 
mole for tho 
KGB. But I'm 
only a connois> 
sour of comedy, 
30 1 say: It's 
been a great 
show, we've 
really enjoyed 
it, we want to 
thank you guys 
for all your help 
in winning the 
Cold War, and 
now it's time to 
close the ahow. 
It’s been fabu- 
lous farce, but 
we're trying to 
balance the bud- 
get and we can't 
afford to put $10 billion a year 
into an act that's getting really 
old. Langley should make a very 
nice shopping mall, your pen- 
sions are safe, go in peace and 
laughter. 

But above all, go. 

Molly Ivins 1s a columni 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 








for 


CUM REGULATION a 
Right to bear arms should be tested 


THE ECONOMIST. 


nl most of the developed 
world, guns are the province 
of policemen, hunters 


marksmen and certain crimi 
They 
they are used mainly by expert 
and do relatively little di 

In America, guns are found in 
roughly half the households 
They are in the bedside drawer, 
the glove compartment, the hall 
cupboard, the echéol Junch bak 
Americans believe they need 

















firearms: and \are not safe with 
out them. Guns—particularly 
handguns—have become a 
national Obsession, a social 
prop, a consumer item as addic 
tive as cigarettes and os com 
mon as ears 

ming casual aura sur 





rounds guns, from manufacture 
onwards. Through gaping holes 
in the legal network for the sup: 
ply flow 
steadily to criminal users on the 
Almost all the illegality 
The 
say gun controls do 


of guns, firearms 
streets 
starts legally 
those whi 
not work, be 
abiding obey them 


answer to 





use only the law 





is simple 


There are so few controls that, 
when the law-abiding obey 
them, it makes no difference. 

Most Americans want guns 
controlled—but not their own 
guns, and not too much. They 
want to take guns out of the 
hands of criminals, but mean to 
haye one handy if a criminal 
comes up their stairs. They 
know that guns make it easier 
for cnminals to kill; but guns 
also allow ‘peaceful citizens to 
defend themsclves, The causes 
of crime 








which range from the 
social to the psychopathic, are 
‘ed too many and too 
deep for gun control to have 
much effect 

This confusion is reinforced by 
the fact that guns in America 
#0 ordinary, they have 
become part of the furniture 
This suggests that Americans 
should sce guns in a different 
light: Farget the vexed connee- 
tion between guns and crime 
Consider instead the all:too 
simple connection between guns 
and death. 

Every year, 38,000 Americans 
die of gunshot wounds. More 











Looking back in horror 








P Oct 15 b& Dec 7 

> July 7 El Cajon, Calif, ‘Garden City, N.Y. 
peste taal al) pcaateees 

pe 
Skilled, 6: > Ot 18 > Dec 14 
la 7 Fort Knox, ky. Aurora, Colo. 
Fayetteville, N.C. At a Fort Knox: Ala Chuck E 
A 's Restaurant) | trasning center Cheese restaurant 
4killed, 7 wounded Skilled, 2 wounded 4 killed 
nee 





than half of those deaths ore 
accidents and) suicides, caused 
or encouraged by the fact that a 
loaded gun wns readily at hand. 
Many Americans treat their 
guns with care and sen 








Plenty do not. If any other com- 
mon houschold objects were 
found to be so dangerous to 








Pleaso turn to 
GUNS, page 8 





Man inable to part with deceased mother; keeps her seven years 





By CHUCI 
ET 


SHEPHERD 


ONT AL PRESS SYNDICATE 


n what might set a new U.S 
Ie cord for reluctance to part 
with deceased relatives, neigh- 
bors found the mummified body 
of Georgia Farrell on her sofa in 
Boise, Idaho, in March 
Authorities said she probably 
died in 1987 at the age of 88, 
but the death was never report 
ed by her son Robert, who lived 
in the house. One neighbor said 

















she often asked Robert where 
his mother was, and that Robert 
replied, “Oh, she's in (the 
house).” (Last August, a Maple 
Heights, Ohio, man was report 


ed not to have parted with his 
dead mother for two years.) 
xeee 


YOUR ELECTED OFFICIALS 


ark A. Thomas nnounced 
M: December that he would 
run for sheriff in Winston: 
Salem, N.C, this year. Thomas 
said he would be more effective 
at fighting crime than the 
incumbent because he is “crimi- 
nally minded”: Ho was convicted 
of theft in 1983 and of embezzle- 
ment a few years earlier 


ceording to a recently filed 
Ax: uit, Utah state Sen 
Sara Eubank, a women's rights 
advocate, fired her employee 
Jacqueline Hedberg, alleging 
that Hedberg’s productivity had 
dropped drastically. The princi 
pal cause of Hedberg’s loss of 
productivity was that she had 
not been able to recover emo: 
tionally from being raped in 
December 1992. Said a repre 
sentative of the Utah National 
Organization for Women, “(The 
igh one for us.” 








‘n February, Vincent Castillo 
IPS jailed in Kenner, La 
after illegally breaking into his 
mother’s home in order to 
establish a “domicile” in Kenner 
so that he could run for mayor 
‘as a resident. In a previous 
attempt to establish a Kenner 
domiale, he said he lived in the 
vacant storefront of a pet shop 
he once ran. 


n February, the Dutch parlia- 
IBS passed/a law forcing 
farmers in the Netherlands to 
reduce the amount of animal 
dung they can produce by one- 
third. The country has so much 
livestock that the dung causcs 


massive water pollution 


Farmers believe they can meet 
the new requirements by chang 
ing their livestock's diet 


he Seattle Times reported in 

February that staff mem 
bers of Washington state Rep. 
Adam Smith could not describe 
to a reporter the workings of 
the “sexual devices” that would 
be restricted for sale in’ Smith 
proposed legislation, The bill 





regulates the sale of books 
magazines, films, etc., and alsa 
requires that devices for sale 
such as the “penisator” and the 
*vibrillator” be kept out of sight 
of minors 


8 of mid-February 
ASSag ieeme; Mayor 
Freddie Goode of Liberty, Ky 
has resolved clashes in his 
administration by firing four of 
the five members of the City 
Council (the fifth member is 
Mrs. Goode), the chief af police 
the city administrator, two office 
employees, and the planning 
and zoning board. He attempted 
to haye the council members 
arrested after their firing, and 
when the police chief refused, he 
ordered the chief arrested for 
“impersonating a police officer.” 


after six 


ill 


corgia 


the 
in 


Avil iatroducea 

legislature 
January by Rep. Doug Teper of 
Alabama would require warn. 
ings in all hotel rooms that for- 
nication, adultery and sodomy 
are illegal in the state! The bill 
ale requires that the warnings 
be in Braille and “international 
ly recognized symbols,” which 
were not specified 





F ollowing the lead of former 
professional wrestler Jeste 
“The Body” Ventura, who was 
elected mayor of Brooklyn Park, 
Minn., in 1992, Jerry Kennett, 
who wrestles as “Khan the 
Warlord,” was elected mayor of 


Bunn, N.C, in November. 
sees 
INEXPLICABLE 


¢ Washington Post report- 

ed last year on the 9-year- 
old war between India and 
Pakistan over claim to the 
Sinchen Glacier in the 
Himalayan Mountains. The 
countries have largely resolved 
other parts of their 46-year-old 
border dispute, but the battle 
over the glacier continues 
despite its uninhabitability and 
the casualty rate: For every sol- 
dier who falls to hostile gunfire, 





nine soldiers die from the bliz 
zards, the treacherous footing 
on the ice-encrusted peaks, and 
wind chills reaching more than 
150 degrees below zero. 


[edesembens India's Pioncer 
newspaper reported that U.S. 
corporations’ donations of relief 
goods for the victims of the 
September earthquake in rural 
Maharashtra state included the 
seldom-used products dental 
floss, contact lens cleaner and 
lubricants for sexual inter- 
course. The newspaper reported 
that an alliterate barber mis- 
took the lubricant for shaving 
cream and used it on customers 


Te life sentence of Taro the 
dog was commuted in 
February, permitting his 
release from the Bergen County 
Jail/and his deportation from 
New Jersey. Taro had been sen 
tenced to die under the state’s 
“vicious dog” law, but appeals 
had continued until/Taro had 
spent more than 1,000 days 
behind bars in his climate-con- 
trolled kennel and had cost 
state taxpayers more than 
$100,000 in expenses. 

eee 





THE WEIRDO-AMERICAN, 
COMMUNITY 





[February Cincinnati polie 
confiscated Maria Gructer’s 
1978 Chevy Chevette parked on a 
‘stroct after observing that it was 
“full of rats,” according to an offi- 
cer. Baxes, newspapers and food 
were crammed floor to ceiling in 





the car with enough room for’a 
driver, and a dazen rats were vis- 
ible from outside the ear, After 
an examination at 9 hospital, 
Gructer was found to be mentally 
stable and in good health. 
eee 

LEAST COMPETENT. 
PERSON 


DD seat 20) arrest 
éd/in Glastonbury, England, 
in’ August after he had gone to 
the local police station to ask a 
question about his driver's 
license, According to police, 
when they asked, Patel freely 
gave his name. However, he also 
told officers that there might be 
@ warrant currently outstanding 
for his arrest, that he didn't have 
time to deal with it right then, 
but that he would come back 
later to take care of it. Officers 
checked, found the warrant, and 
promptly arrested him 








HOOD, from page 4 


Exposure to an ethical vegetar- 
ian can be disturbing because 
two very potent concepts are 
being pitted aguinst each other, 
tradition and compassion 
Eating animals is very much a 
part of this culture, but the 
principle that animals shouldn't 


suffer needlessly is simple and 
powerful. People would rather 
not confront a choice between 
these two forces, so they don't 
They don't think. They don't 
decide. They don't choose. They 
settle into what is common- 
place. Compassion loser 





Tradition wi Animals d 
Vegetarianism only reminds 
people of the choice they never 
made, a reality they want to for- 
get 

Tradition is a powerful con- 
straint, the path of least resis- 
tance. Can you remember the 





first flesh given to you to eat? 
Since then you've eaten thou- 
sands of animals. You've been 
trained to, but if it had been 
different, if instead of being 
Eiven “meat” at an early age, it 
had been put off until you were 
older and able to make an 





informed decision, if all the 
facts on both sides had been 
given, how it is used in so many 
dishes, and how olda tradition 
it is, and how many people eat 
it, but also the truth’of factory 
farms, and the suffering, and 
the slaughterhouses, if before 


you were socialized to eat ani- 
mals, you had been givenia 
chance to understand, ai chance 
to make your choice, not the 
choice culture trains you to 
make, what would you have 
decided? 
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Kimberly Hoover, a new admissions secretary, plays the bowed psaltery for her 3-year old son, Jacob. 


‘Film freak’ 


joins staff 
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Mothering, music fill Hoover's time 


By KIMBERLY HALL 
GUART REPORT 


clieving and helping peo: 
Ie achieve their goals is 
omething Kimberly 


Hoover enjoy 





Asa new admissions secretary 
at Mi 
does just that 

“One of my goals was fulfilled 
when I received this job,” she 


said 


uri Southern, Hoover 








Hoover's employment began 
Dec. 21, with duties that 
include data-entry and en 


rolling students 
From Liberal, Hoover drives 
back and forth to work daily 






Sho says sho loves working at 
the Colloge and that hor co- 
workers have been courteous in 
making her fecl a part of the 


‘admiaaions office: 
One other gonl Hoover recently 
uchieved was graduating from 
Vatterott College in Joplin 

“I hea 


position through the Vatterott 








bout this secretarial 


placement office. 1 applied for 


in interview and got the job,” 





REGIONAL CRIMINALISTICS LABORATORY | 


Former student working in forensics 


he said 
Now, Hoover is striving to 
abtain her last ¢ als: buy 





ing a new house and a new car 
Besides receiving this job 
Hoover has other highlights a: 
interests in her life, She 
middle of two sisters 

brother 
time riding her brother's h 


8 the 








nd two. 
Hoover spends extra 





She also enjoys reading t 
Her favorites are Stephen King 
and murder mysteries. Walking 
is 4 fun exercise for Hoover 
eapecially in the summer 
Country dancing and shopping 








are other favorite activities. 





The most unusual but fasci 
nating interest is her bowed 
paaltory—a string instrument 
that is a cross between a harp 
and violin. 

“My whole family is very musi- 
cally talented, and I play my 
bowed:psaltery with them a lot,” 
she snid. Hoover did not take 
lessons, but can play b 





ny ear. 
Probably hor greatest joy is 
d son, Jacob. 

“Jacob is little bitsy, but smart 
as a whip,” Hoover said with a 


her 3-year-o 





After various careers and Vietnam, 
Davis settles down with fingerprints 


By DEBORAH SOLOMON. 


DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


aying with super glue and 
fluorescent powder is how 
Mike Davis spends his 


days. Davis, a forensic analyst 
for the Regional Criminalistics 
Laboratory at Missouri 
Southern, is o fingerprint 
expert 

He says the best part of his job 
is the challenge and excitement 
of knowing he can help convict 








or acquit someone of a crime 
When Davis is not working 
a case, he figures out how to get 
fin 
fa 





ngerprints off different sur 





“I want to learn as much about 
what I am doing can,” he 
said 





Before bee 
analyst, he 
the automotive indus 





penti10) years in 





well 






© in construction, insur: 





ance sales, teaching, and the 
military 
Davis worked his way throu 


college by doing co: 








h 
n 





struct 





work. He received a bachelor of 
arts degree form Earlham 
College in Richmond, Ind., in 
1966, He then was drafted for 
Vietnam and assigned to do 
dru al 
investigation divisi 
“I did not really h 
or commander; | had 
do and a certain time to 
I got my work 





analysis for the c 
n 
We a superi: 











As long 





on time, everything was 
Davis said. 
Upon his return to the U.S, he 





smile. “He has big brown eyes 
with dark, long eyelashes 
People say he looks just like me 
when I was young 

Most of her time is spent with 
Jacob 





evon plays her 
bawed-psaltery for him 
“There should bo a Jacob dic- 


tionary because he has hie own 


little language,” Hoover said 
with a laugh. “Pizza for us 
would b for him. He 
alo Jove r skate, but of 





course he calls it nate-nate.” 

She has high hopes and expec- 
Hoover has 
account for 
acob to go to college. 
Her advice to college students 
*No matter how hard it is, stick 
with it because it is worth 
everything in the end. 

“I admire, people with dedica- 
tion to stick by others and help 
them no smatter what,” Hoover 

aid 

Her previous job was at Oxford 
Health Care, where she worked 
with the elderly and disabled 
Hoover also volunteered for the 
Area Agency on Aging. 


tations for her 





started a saving: 











pent five years in insurance 
sales ai 








years in the auto- 
try, which brought 
ho. In 1988 he 
attended the Missouri Southern 
Police A > he could 
become a Newton County sheriff 
roserve deputy 

“It’s a way of giving something 
back to society, a public ser- 
vice,” Davis said. 

In 1990, after deciding he 
would like to resume his career 
au a chemist, he returned to 
get his teaching 
certificate. He spent 1992-93 


motive in 


him to N 








Southern to 











year in the Bevicr School 
District teaching chemistry, 
biology, general’ science, 
physicé, and algebra. 


Davis then took Dr. John 
Knapp's summer geology class. 
Don Seneker, former director of 
of the Police Academy, was 
auditing the class and told 
Davis about the Southern job 











Tucker enjoys 
‘marriage’ of 

academia, film 
at Southern 


By CHRIS MILLER 
CHART REPORTER 






‘ot many people can say 

\ that by the time they are 

they have a film 

it to their name 
Kyle Tucker can 

The special projects director 
for Ozarks Public Television 
and Missouri Southern 
Television considers that his 
greatest accomplishment 

“That film is my pride and joy; 
1 worked my butt off for it,” he 
said 

The film, King of the Mountain 
is an 1]-minute film. Tucker 
wrote, cast, and directed the 
project 

“It wax great; I had 24 child 
actors. Kids are wonderful to 
work with,” hi id. “They don’t 
‘act,’ they just play 

“I took the film to a guy in 
L.A., and he agreed to run it 
before features,” Tucker said 
The film also played at a 
Southern Film Society screen 


E 
“That was a trip,” Tucker said 
smiling. “After it was over, the 
room was silent, and I thought 
they hated it But 
“Then this guy jumped up and 


















shook my hand.” a s 
ae pa reon ce | That is what a director's job i DE pa 
ing the picture tell the story. Film 


quite somt time t 
“I've been ob- 
sessed since I 
was a little kid,” 
he said 

He has also 
written a full- 
length featur, 








Year of Living Dangerously 
John Schlosinger (Midnight 


Cowboy)” 








Spiolberg 


becomes an extension of your per- 
sonality. What you see on screen is 
who that director is. 


Kyle Tucker 








TUCKER 


and “What you see on sereen is 
who that dir 

Tucker describes himaclf as 
an easy-going person who 
nts to make everyone's life 





tor i 

















received his 
master's 
d in 
English from 
Southwest 
Missouri State 
University. He 
VFiting in 











which he says “has received Tucker atskillswhen he heard of 
positive responses from people said. “He's great at pictures, position at Missouri 
in the business.” However, but he's nc Southern. 

Tucker does not follow the “That is what a director's job “What I know is academia 


mainstream directors 


ers are not well known,” he said 
“like Australian Peter Weir (The 


position opening 

He joined the Southern staff in 
August. The first day he “spent 
hours learning how to get fin 
gerprints off of different sur 
faces” 

When not in the crime lab or 
an active reserve, Davis, 50, 
enjoys spending time with his 
wife, Judy, who teaches nursing 
at Northeastern Oklahoma 
A&M, and his two daughters, 
Sherry and Kara. 

“My daughters are my biggest 
accomplishments; at this point 
in their lives they are both 
extremely successful,” he said 

Davis does not want to change 
part of his life 

“If you go back and take a 
piece of the puzzle [out of your 
life], you take a part of what 
you are out [of your life) 
However, he wishes he could be 
*20 years younger and know 
what I know now.” 





















Jetting the pictur 
“Most of my favorite filmmak- story,” 


tell the 
“Film 


becomes an extension of your 





personality 














DURHAM 


By TRICIA HILSABECK. 
GIART REPORTER 


an you say dastardliness? 
Tammara Durham cannot only 


ay it but can tell you what it 





mean: 

Durham, an admissions counselor 
and vocational/ technical specialist at 
Missouri Southern, has a vocabulary 
as long as her title due to her unusual 
hobby’ of reading the dictionary, “You 
can never know too much,” she says. 

Durham grew up in Kansas City. Her 
parents, both educators, helped her 
acquire her love for learning. In fact, if 
kiven’the chance to do anything she 
wanted, she would go to school full- 
time and study abroad 

One reason forthe interest in school 
just mightbe the aspect of time. In her 
opinion, the hours and vacations for 
the average college student are pretty 








good. “See if you can find/a job with 
spring break._,” she say's with a laugh 

Durham has alway rolved in 
school and the activities that accompa: 
ny it. She in her high school 
through the track team, student coun- 
cil, the business club, cheerleading, 
and Students Against Drank Driving. 

As a student nt Southwest Missouri 
State University she sang with the 
gospel choir, was a dorm resident, and 
worked on the student newspaper. Her 
advice for the college experi 
whole is to use instructors’ office hours, 
and simply “Enjoy it!” She should know, 
as she graduated just last suromer. 

Job opportunity is what led her to 
pack up her large teddy bear collection 
and|move to Joplin late Jast fall. One 
look at her office, and it is evident that 
teddy bears are a few of her favorite 
































“I haye big ones, little ones. all 
kinds,” she says, “even some I haven't 





what I love is film and video, s 
this job ix the perfect marringe 
of the two,” he suid 





Durham: Enjoy college, keep busy 


unpacked yet.” 

Along with those material objects, she 
has brought with her strong values and 
goals. Her family has always been sup: 
portive and important part of her life 

=My mother is my mentor,” she says 
Her aunt and her uncle, who is a minis. 
ter, have also been instrumental in her 
life. However, a family of her own is not 
in the picture for this 24-year-old 

In her spare time Durham can be 
found comfortably at home being what 
she calls a “homebody.” Playing cards, 
watching movies, and reading history 
are a few of the things she enjoys. But 
one thing she doesn't enjoy is time 
spent in the kitchen. “I don’t cook,” she 
says emphatically 

A couple of inspirations in her life are 
the “Serenity Prayer” and the poem 
*Footprints.” What keeps her moving 
forward is challenge and change 

tart early and aim high, 

But above all, “Just get a degree. 
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ON CAMPUS 


Spiva Art Center 
623083 

4th Spiva Ar 
Competitiv 
0 

Taylor Auditorium 
476259393 
April 346—Quilters 


JOPLIN 


Champs 
782494 
Tom 
Night Trai 

The Bypass 
6249095 
Tomorrow—C 


toya— Blues Artist 


SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield Art Museum 
147866276 

= SDC Craft 
=Fifty Years of Printmak 
ing by Mauri ky 
Springfield Ballet 
18009622787 

April 28—David Parsons. 
Dance C 

Taylor Ja 


COLUMBIA 


The Biue Note 
WB TH 


Tonight—Leo Kotke 


ual 





through April 














smen Ex 











Chuck Sto 
Steak Daddy 
Saturday— 
and the Urge 


KANSAS CITY 














Tomon 
Dip Jimmy and the True 
Blues 





Tonight— 
Tomorrow 
Anson Thun 
the Rc 
Johnson 


Spank 
f 








Community 


College 
93469-3836 
‘Sunday— 
Farm 
Noon pir 
Fooly Theatre 
86569999, 

Saturday —Trio di Mv 
Plaza Dinner Playhouse 
867567266 

South Paci 

through Apni 30. 


ST. LOUIS 
Mississippi Nights 
W4AZ3653 











Tomorr 
Music Showcase. 
Saturday—Blue Dose. 
Unks Cub 
WA-3674900 


Nine 





Day Wo 






onight 
der and Like 
Tomorrow and Saturday 
Paint The Earth 

Kennedys 

W44D36SS 

Tomorrow and Saturday 
Regio 








nal Music Festival 








TULSA 
Unde Bentley's 
FB-6646967 





Tomoro 

Gus Hardaway 

Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center 

JETHG-4006 

The Mighty G 

through Sunday. 


Fayetteville 








re. 
The Wake. 
Saturday—Dolly 
Automatic 








Exhibit showcases 
student’s talents 


By ERIN HOLLAND. 
ARTS [ 


tarting April 24, the work 
of most senior art majors 
be on display in the 


Spiva Art Center. 

The exhibits, will sh 
30 works by each 
“This is a culminat 

















in of their 
work over their years here,” 
Garry Hes 

of art. “It is 
graduate 


said 


assistant profe 





a requirement to 
and it will 
works.” 
Students deci 
works 
exhibit 
Three different exhibits 
shown until the 
semester. 
“I will be 
my works,” 


how all 
types 





which of 


will be featured in their 





will be 
end of the 
howing about 25 of 
said Rae-Lenc 


Nickols, senior studio art major. 
“I have watercolors, acrylics, 
weavings 

“A lot of my work is touchy 
feely type pieces.” 
Nickols hopes to 
involved in art therapy 
graduation 
Nickols 
accommodate the world of hand: 
icapped people 

“I want to show the people 
what art is like fre 

a's Viewpoint,” she 
often a wheelchair: 
go to an art 


become 
after 


work is geared to 


a handi 


capped per 





m the paintings are 
all hung at 5 feet, 8 inches” 
Jeff Callison, Ronda Fanning, 
and Anita L all 
tudio art majors, will also dis 
play their works in the first 


exhibit 

















TL 


Brian Rash, senior music education major, chatted with Robert Meck: 
Tuesday night after Rash's recital, Meeks has been Rash's trumpet tutor for the last seven semesters. 








JEBORAH SOLOUONTha 








assistant professor of music, 





‘SIGMA TAU DELTA 


Poets present work to public in BSC 








By P.J. GRAHAM 
MANAGING LITO! 
| put aside looking at their 
tudents! works for an 
hour next week to present their 
own w the public 
Sigma Tau Delta, the English 





or society, is sponsoring a 








poetry reading featuring two fa 
ulty members, Dr. Joy Dworkin 
and Dr. Bill Kumbier tant 
professors of English. The read 
ing will be held at 3 p.m 
rr 1m 306 of the 





Center. 
“We felt we should give the 


campus and public a chunce t 


hear these fine poets who hap- 
pen to be on campus,” said D: 
Doris Walters, Sigma Tau Delta 





d to last 
¢ who 


© reading is expect 

nd benefit t 
tudy or enjoy pootry 
We feel th 

to be read 


Passmore 


an hour 








poetry is not only 
sid Rhea Lynn 
Sigma Tau Delta sec 
“but heard.” 





the creative writing classes 





offered at Missouri Southern 
hos had her work printed in sev 
eral publicatic cluding The 
Paris Review, English Journal, 
Epiphany and Illy tions 





She will also be published in an 
anthology, Witnessing Earth 

Dworkin said|she has partici 
pated in many poetry readings 
and workshops. 

“Like to giye rep 
feedback,” 


She said 





dings and get 





ne of the best parts 


f readings is hearing poetry 


being rea 
it on paper. 

Kumbier also has been pub- 
lished; his work 
Poet magazine, and 
Centennial Review. However, he 
is not familiar with giving 
poetry reading 

“This is my first one,” he said 
I don't know how it's going to 
feel” 

He expressed some concems in 
picking the right poems for the 
reading. 

“My poeins often work one way 
on the page and another way in 
the ear,” Kumbier said.“ I'm try 
ing ta find poems that don't have 
too many references that are 
unclear or too personal.” 

The reading will be free to the 
public and will last approxi 





ad of just sceing 


have been in 








mately one hour. 





Play tells pioneer womens tale 


By WILLIAM GRUBBS 


nit make plans for 
Wednesday—Southern 
Theatre opens Quilter: 











its final production of the sea 
Based on the book The Qui 
ters; Women and Domestic Ar 
the play in the story of a pioncer 
and her six daughters, It cx 
bines music und dance and d 
plays the courage and spirit of 
the nation’s pioncer wom 

“It’s told through the eyes of 
women,” said caat member 
Bethany Bycroft. “It's basically 


out different pioneer women 


who crossed the U.S. 





Bycroft said’ Quilters is told 
through indiv account 
“There are different mor 


logues and very little dialogue,” 
she said 


Gerri-Ellen Johnston, choreog: 
rapher, co-vocal director, and 
cast member, said emotion is 









Lin this play 
area of emo- 





ion in everyone's heart,” she 


aid 
According 
has a the 


ing to many pe 


Quil: 
that is appeal: 





ple here in the 
four-state area 


gid she enjoys the 
it is full of many 


Bycroft 
play b 
ae 
It is very tru 
life,” sho said. 
Dr. Jay Field: 





¢ to Midwest 





theatre depart 


said he enjoys the 





pect of n 
“I really love working with the 
atre,” he said. “Musicals are 
that much more interesting. It's 


real exciting as an artist to start 





ith nothing and ace something 
come together.” 
Ficlds has passion for theatre 


appreciation. 





thing piece of art,” he said 
“Theatre makes you think” 











only does Fields want the 
aire to make people think, but 
them 





also to challeng 
“I miss the aspect of offering 
challenging, thought-provoking 


slap-in-the-face theatre,” he 








said. “Theatre in no way dic 
tates what should be done, it 
dictates what is done.” 

Cast members have been 


rehearsing for the upcoming 
production since February 

“It's be * said 
Margaret Becker, cast member. 
“Most people in the public eye 
don't realize how 
rehearse” 

“I think it’s a very powerful 
show,” said Lisa Olliges, cast 
member. “It's funny how looking 
back in his 
things about today’s women.” 

The play will run Wednesday 
April 13 through Saturday 
April 16 with all shows begin 
ning at 7:30 p.m. in Taylor 
Auditorium. 








tough wo: 





much we 


‘ory can reflect 











THE FINAL SHOW 


Wednesday. Persons interested in tickol 





Quilters, the Inst production by the Missouri Southern theatre department this y' 
1 information can call 625-8393 during regular school hours. 


will start 








sMUSIC NEWS | 





By ERIN HOLLAND 


enior spring recitals, a 
requirement to be cligi 
ble to graduate with a 


bachelors of science in music 
education started Inst Tuc. 
sday 

Reo Riparian 
Convirs, music education 
major, and Brian Rash, 
music education major, per- 
formed in Webster Hall 
Tuesday. Convirs, playing 
the clarinet, performed four 











compositions 

*I started playing 12 year 
age because of my family,” 
said Convirs 





Convirs performed works 
by Mozart and Becker 

“I played different cras of 
music,” she said. “Mozart {a 
contemporary, and Becker is 









*I like the classical compo 
sitions the best.” 

Convirs has been 
private 
Charles Thelen, 
professor of music, for the 


taking 
lessons from Dr 
associate 


last four years 
Rash, who plays the trum: 
pet, played five different 
composition! 

“Four of my works were 
edited by Himie Voxrnan,” he 
said. “I had the opportunity 





Talent shines 
at two recitals 


to speak to Mr. Voxman,” 

Voxman, who taught music 
at the University of Iowa for 
years, recently retired. 

“He knew most of my com- 
posers; he had even taught 
one of them,” Rash said, “He 
wished me good luck and was 
flattered that I had called 
him? 

Rash began playing the 
trumpet in the fifth grade 
He has taken private lessons 
for the last seven semeatern 
from Robert Mecks, axsintant 
professor of music. 

“Mr. Meeks has been won- 
derful,” Rash ssid, “Ho is 60 
dynamic and Is just an excel- 
lent teacher,” 

Rash plans to teach high 

hool band after graduation 

“I like kide and I like music, 
this way I can get the two of 
them together,” he anid. “I 
would love to stay in the 
area, but I'll take what I can 
ret.” 

Accompanying Rash on four 
of his compositions 
Connie #, senior music 
education major 

















“She ix a great pinnist and 
one of my closest friends,” he 
said. *She is wo full of life 

Shawn Riley and Mark 
Stamps joined him in Telo- 
mann's Trumpet Tune, his 
final piece 














Theatre holds open 
auditions for roles 





pen auditions for Morn 
O« Star, » Gary Black 
wood play, will be held at 
2 p.m. Sunday at the Stone's 
Throw Theatre in 
Carthage 
Morning 
Belle Starr's early life in the 
antebellum Carthage of the 
1850s. Starr's family ran a 
hostelry on the north side of the 
public square in early Carthage 
ording to director Henry 
Heckert, a cast of 18 of more 
will be needed. At least half of 
the cast will be young people 


Dinner 


Star is the story of 














ages 12-20. 

Roles are also available for 
older persons playing the parts 
of family members and in town 





Question Du Jour 


Q: Who was the original drummer 
for the Beatles? 


Answer to last week’s question: Boston 
Red Sox and the Boston Braves. 


Carthaginians 
Anyone is cligible to audition 
with no special preparation 

required 
Heckert added that all that 
essary was a willingness 
rehearsal 





to “commit to the 
process,” 
Rehearsals begin 
h the show te 
June 15-19, 

This will be the final produc- 
n of the season for the the- 


» early May, 
performed 








This is the second play of 
Blackwood's to be put on ot 
Stone's Throw 

Persons interested in finding 
out more information can eall 
417-358-9665. 
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JOHN HACKERThe Chant 


Scott Read, 16, of Joplin, uses a trampoline to go strong to the hoop at Duquesne Elementary School. 


























Detai 


seeks to disrupt 


trouble on Main Street 


Extra officers 
to deter crime 
on weekends 


By HEIDI WEAVER 
STAFF WRITER 


n Street is getting 
special attention on 
the weekends from 


Joplin police 

On April’1, the Joplin Police 
Department reinforced its 
Main Street detail with 12 offi 
cers patrolling on foot, bicycle 
and by car each weekend 

“This is the first of the cruis 
ing year, and we want to make 
sure we have a handle on it 
id Lt. Lance Nichols, of 





the JPD 

Nichols said the patrols will 
nly on weekends, 
the time being. 

“The main traffic problem is 
on Friday and Saturday 
nights,” he said. “If the traffic 
picks up, then we will have to 
increasg (on other) nights.” 

Increased patrols on Main 
Street will not take away from 
normal police responsibilities 
he said 

“The officers are off-duty so 
they are paid time-and-a-half,” 
Nichols said. “Patrols in the 
rest of the city are still as 
strong as they were.” 

Most Main Street cruisers are 
not in favor of the new detail 

“It wouldn't be a big deal if 
they were concentrating on the 
people who were causing the 
major problems,” said Stacy 
Gamble, 16, a Joplin High 
School sophomore. ‘It seems 
that thoy are just reaching to 
pull people over for anything 
they can.” 

Other cruisers say they think 
the JPD initiative is a form of 
harassment 

“Cruising is never going to 

















By JENNIFER SEXTON. 
STAPF WRITER 


hen someone says 
they rnise livestock on 
their farm, one usual- 


ly thinks of cows, horses, hogs 
and maybe sheep. But how 
about an emu? 

Emus are large, flightloss 
Australian birds related to the 
ostrich. They are one of the 
fastest-growing nltematives to 
the agriculture/livestock busi 
ness in the United States 

















The emu industry hos 
become an ideal diversification 
for farmers 

and ranch- OFETHE 
ers secking 

an alterna- a 

tive to the 

traditional 

forms of | gna 
livestock. | (BE 

One un- 

ae cna | _ PATH 








acteristic of 
the emu is the various uses for 
‘asingle animal 

“They have a little pocket of 
oil on their backs,” said Lee 
Kahanek, who raises and 
breeds emus south of Neasho. 
“The oil is highly sought after 
in the cosmetics industry 
well as the medical industry 
That is probably the most 
expensive item in an emu.” 

Emu egg shells are used in 

arts and crafts, the toe nails 








os 





They are not your ordinary livestock. 


are used as an abrasive in the 
jewelry industry, and emu offal 
and bones may contribute to feed 
other livestock. The leather is 
considered to be attractive and 
durable. Emu feathers are in 
demand by the fashion industry 
and other businesses 

“The hides have a finer grain 
than ostriches, and they are 
moro suitable for fashions su 
as dresses, shoes, coats, jackets 
and briefcases,” Kahanek said. 

A female emu will lay approxi- 
mately 40-45 eggs a year weigh 
ing from 450 to 700 grams each. 

“The pairs are mates for life,” 
Kahanck snid. “If you try to 
change mates, they will fight. If 
something would happen and I 
had to find another male, I 
would put them in a really small 
area and put something between 
them where they would have to 
use the same water and food 














it would be a small 
area so they would have to bed 
together. After a month of every 
day enting and drinking and 
sleeping together, you could take 
the partition down and hope 
they get along. If they don't, you 
have to start all over again.” 

During the egg-laying season, 
emus will lay eggs between 5 
pm. and 7 p.m. on every third 
day 

“After an egg is laid, we imme- 
diately pick it up and bring it 
inside to room temperature and 














The emu: alternative to cattle 


wash it,” Kahanck said. “The 
next day we put it into a shoebox 
and take it to Arkansas. A man 
there charges me $25 for eggs 
that don't hatch and $125 for 
eggs that do hatch.” 

By nature, emus are calm, 
docile birds, much like the 
ostrich. They can be successfully 
raised in any climate and adapt 
readily to cold as well as heat. 

Currently, there is a strong 
market for good breeder stock 
In years to come, there may be 
emu markets as there are cattle 
markets now 

“I believe there will be markets 
and slaughter yords in the next 
few years,” Kahanek said 








Emus, like these at Lee Kahanek's farm, can run more than $30,000 a pair. 


raising? 


“There are one or two places 
in Texas and Louisiana that 
are slaughtering crippled 
emus now. They are utilizing 
everything on the birds.” 

Emus are also known for 
their meat, The emu meat 
has a flavoring similar to 
beef, and is extremely low in 
cholesterol and fat. Compared 
to beef, it has about the same 
protein content, but less than 
balf the calories 

Kahanek compares raising 
emus to raising cattle 

“An emu will lay eggs and 
raise chicks for 30-35 years,’ 
he said. “A cow will use her- 
self up in 12-13 years” 
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GUNS, from page 5 


health and|safety, they would 
either be banned or be made 
subject to the most rigorous 
restrictions. 

As it is, those rules that exist 
are laughable. Experience 
shows that nothing small-scale, 
‘or local) stands a chance; city or 
state bans on handguns merely 
create|a ready market for gun 
entrepreneurs in surrounding 
jurisdictions. Laws must be fed- 
eral, or nothing. Bans do not 
work. A ban on something as 
commonly owned, traded and 


demanded as handguns would 
create a distorted market con- 
trolled by gangs and rackets, as 
drugs are controlled now 

‘As pointers to what is possi- 
ble, cars provide a useful com- 
parison: These are designed to 
the strictest standards of safety 
and utility; a car that was 
designed merely for mayhem, 
as some guns are, would be 
banned at the point of manufac 
ture. Car-owners, by law, are 
trained in a proper code of con 
duct before they are licensed; 





the car itself is 
all details are filed on a police 
sre able to follow it up 
Manufacturers, dealers, own- 
ers, even governments, all 
share responsibility for reduce: 
ing the social dangers of the 
internal combustion engine. A 
similar alliance is now essential 
in the case of guns 

Among the federal measures 
that have never yct been tried, 
the most effective would|be 
much stiffer inspection, licens- 
ing and regulation from the 





gistered, and 








gu registr 
tion of guns and their owners 
effective policing by a much- 
expanded Bureau of Alcohol 
Tobacco and Firearms; manda- 
tory recording sales and report- 
ing of thefts; extremely high 
taxes on ammunition, and high: 
er penalties both for violations 
by dealers and for use of guns 
by criminals. Technology is on 
the right side: computers will 
make registration and tracking 
of firearms and their owners 
ever easier to do. The purpose 








stop,” said Amber Harwell,16, 
a JHS sophomore. “The more 
they want us to stop, the more 
we are going to do it. I just 
wish they would leave us 
alone.” 

Nichols said cruising is not 
the major problem 

“We don't have a problom 
with cruising, per se,” he said 
“There are a lot of noisy 
bunctious people. 








ram 
Algo people 
throwing trash in doorways of 
businesses.” 

The Memorial Hall parking 
lot will|be opened to cruisers 
on weekends this summor 





except when special events are 
held 

“The problem has increased 
over the years because {eruis- 
ers] have a lot more spendable, 
income,” Nichols said. “They 
have the money, car, and the 
ul ° 





The Main Street detail will 
focus on numerous types of 
problems which have been 
occurring on Main Street, 
includin 








minors in possession 
of intoxicants, littering and 
urinating around business 
loitering, traffic viola- 
tions, and noise violations. 
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2s __§ 
Burton, West to vie 


for legislative seat 


By JENNIFER CAMPBELL 


he race for one of Joplin's 
seats in the Missouri House 
of Representatives pits two 





veteran politicians against each 
other. 

Jim West, Democrat, and 
incumbent Gary Burton, Repub- 
lican, will be running against 





each other for the 128th District 
seat 
“I like my cha! 


said. 


es,” Burton 
“1 feel I have tremendous 





public support.” 
“I feel T have 
higher visibili 
ty,” West said 
“People 
me and my 












know 


me and what 
Istand for.” 
West said he 
stands for the West 
“people's name” 

“I feel I represent the common 
people,” he said. “I know what it's 
like to look for n job, bein 
union worker at Fleming Food 
[which will soon close)” 

Burton said h 
legislature has been pro-life 


















stance in the 
pro- 
business, and pro-environment 
“There has to be a mecting 
point between the two (business 
and env “You 
have to take everybody seriou: 
ly. 

Both can 





onment),” he said 








jates, not surprising. 





uld be both 
restrict supply and to put that 
supply, from the production fine 
onward 





in more responsible 


d accountable hands 








t guns, it is always said, 
cannot be treated this way. The 
first obstacle is market forces. 
and 





Demand for guns is huge 
at present, insensitive to price. 
Supply cannot be held 

until demand is checked, t 
until, that is, Americans begin 
to believe that they do not need 
guns to protect themselves 


down, 








ly, would like to see more indus: 
try move into the area 

“I have worked with other rep- 
resentatives to help bring indus: 
try to Joplin,” Burton said 

*L would like to try to bring big- 
ger industry to Joplin,” West 

said. “I think this area has a lot 
to offer.” 

Burton has been in the legisla. 
ture for three terms (six years) 
and has worked on various cor 
mittees at the State Capitol. He 
has been an insurance salesman 
in Joplin for the past 25 years 








has a real 

| estate invest 
ment company 
He also served 
on the Joplin 
City Council for 
two terms. 
“People know 


PR | am o state 
Burton 








resentative 
who cares,” 
Burton said 

West was elected to the Joplin 
City Council in 1988, has a 100 
percent attendance record, and 
cerved on the city traffic commit 
tee from 1982 to 1988. He has 
been involved in "Christmas in 
April,” a volunteer group which 
helps fix up homes for those who 
cannot afford to. He is also in 
charge of public relations for the 
Joplin chapter of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People [NAACP] 








This calls for a fight 
crime on many fronts, 
ond narrow, 





broad 
ranging from 
neighborhood crime-watching to 
more police on beat, to less 
reliance on plea-bargaining and 
tighter parole for habitual 
offenders, to the legislation of 
drugs and the restoration of pri- 
vate enterprise in the inner 
cities. It is a tall order; and 
every clement may be neces- 


sary. None is likely to work in 
isolation. 
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Lawmakers scramble to find lost revenue 


By T.R. HANRAHAN 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ile riverboat gam- 
bling was sinking at 
the polls, Missouri 


layemakers began the seramble 
to replace the lost revenue. 
The measure was expected to 





generate more than $69 million 
Rep. Chris Kelly (D 
Columbia); chairman of the 





House budget committee, yes 
torday told that body it had 
some things to reconsider 





“The [Tuesday] vote only sank 
games of chance,” he said 
“However, the slot machines are 
the big money-makers for river- 
boats 

*I am told they generate about 
70 percent of the revenue for the 
boats.” 

The loss of such revenue 
means Kelly and his committee 
have nbout $55 million less to 
dole out in fiscal year 1995, 
Kelly told the 
Missouri ming Commission 
has estimated that riverboats 


lawmakers 





Missouri voters sink riverb 


operating only with poker and 
blackjack will generate nearly 
$15 million 

“We may or may not want to 
trust that [estimate], he said 
“The lottery officials have also 
given us on update and|say we 
can expect about $10 million 
more than we counted on” 
Although Kelly termed the 
gaming estimate “optimistic,” he 
said the committce has a little 
more room than it first believed 
“We will have to look it gener- 
al revenue,” he said. “We can cut 
here and there and try to take 
some off general revenue.” 


On! the Senate side, Sen 











LEARNING YOUNG 


Laurie and Raymond Palmer watch debate on 
Erica, Jessica, and Curtis. The girls, too young 





the House floor with their three children; (Left to Right) 
to act as pages, instead played at the feet of lawmakers. 








MISSOURI HEALTH ASSURANCE PLAN 


Good guys, 


By T-R. HANRAHAN 


ASSOGATE EDITOI 


eter DiSimone sees the 
health-care reform battle 
as a fight between bad 


guys and good guys. 
“Today we meet as the tribe of 
white hats supporting House Bill 
1622,~ said DiSimone, executive 
director of the Missours 
Association for Social Welfare 
There h been entircly too 
much lobbying against the bill 
and a weakening of the bill 
behind closed doors.” 
DiSimone’s comments opened a 
Meeting of supporters of 














HB1622, the Missouri Health 


Assurance Plan. Advocates of 
the measure, sponsored by 
House Speaker Bob Griffin (D. 





Cameron), pr nd 


reforms contained in the plan 





his plan shows @ gonuinc 

oncern for the more than 
600,000 Missourians who do not 
have inaurance,” said Susan 
Wilson of the Miasouns 
for Prin “The repre 
sentatives in the legislature 








need to recognize the problem 
and address it on more than a 
piecemeal or band-aid basi 

“We believe this administra 
tion has the opportunity to be 


architects of significant and last 
ing change in health care” 


Each of the adv 
ed support for the measure 





ates present 


based on their perspective 





Marie Nowack of the American 
Axsociation of Retired Persons 
said Missouri cannot lag behind, 
“We have t6 do something 
about long-term éare,” she said 


“This bill is an opportunity to 
ket something done 

“It's time for Missouri to move 
ahead. It always seems Missouri 
is last or close to last when it 
comes time to act.” 

Pat Harvey, exccutive director 
of Missouri Citizens for Action, 








| FIDDLIN’ AROUND 





with his old-time music Tuesday at the 
Fiddler Taylor McBaine entertains a group of school children with his ol 
Union Hotel at the Jefferson Landing. McBaine has been pleasing audiences with his fiddle for 77 years. 




















Norman Merrell (D-Monticello) 
said the negative vote on river: 
boat gambling could be inter- 
preted in several ways 

“If the people inthe state of 
Missouri decide they are going 
to go the route of using gambling 
money to run the state, then this 
is a blow,” he said. “I don't think 
you can build)a state budget on 
gambling from year to year. I 
don't think you can build a foun- 
dation you can count on.” 

Merrell said essential state 
seryices such as education may 
Teceive less but willl not be sig 
nificantly harmed by the amend. 
ment's failure 













oat gambling 


“We haye bren prepared for 
this possibility all along,” he 
said. “We have n budget that is 
$23/million less than the Hous 
Proposed and|$27 million’ I 
than what the governor request- 
ed. There is room in there to 
shift money and take care of 
those needs. 

*Romember that these num- 
bers begin’ as requests. It just 
means the Christmas sock won't 
be quite as full.” 

The Senate is expected to take 
up its budget on the floor today 
Merrell said he will amend the 
budget to force the entire pack- 
age into a conference committee. 








Gaming backers 


eyeing new vote 


Lawmakers sort options as amendment fails 


By T.R_HANRAHAN 


‘SSOGATE EDITOR 


issourl voters have 
lecided not to take a 
hance on alot 


machines 
Constitutional Amendment 
No: 3, which would have per- 
mitted games of chance on 
Missouri riverboats, was defeat- 
ed Tuesday by 1,261 votes. The 
result is @ significant reversal 
of the first vote 17 months earli- 
er. In that election; voters 
endorsed the measure with 62 
percent ip favor of gaming. The 
Missouri Supreme Court sub 
quently found portions of the 
first! proposal unconstitutional, 
forcing Tuesday's vote 

Despite the results, riverboats 
could operate with blackjack 
and poker tables. The state’ 
high eourt YUled tHose to be 
ames of wkill and thereby 
logal 

*Rivetboat gambling in 
Missoun is not dead,” said Sen 
Norman Merrell (D-Monticello), 
chairman of the Senate appro 
priations committee, “That js 
what people voted on the first 
time. What they voted down 
(Tuesday) was legalizing games 
of chance.” 














suid this bill js different than 
past mi 
“In the past we hay 





felt the 
legislation was not comprehen 
sive enough,” he said. “Unlike 





those bills, this has a core of 
yalid, significant, and lasting 
changes.” 

Among these, Harvey cited 





insurance reforms 

“Health insurance was initially 
intended to spread the risk,” he 
raid) “Instead, it has tuned into 
8 a business of avoiding risk for 
the companies 

“By creating a pool bused on 
community ratings and provid: 
ing a comprehensive package of 


House Speaker Bob Griffin (D- 
Cameron) said he is not sure 
why the voters changed their 
minds on the jasue. 

*T haven't analyzed all that,7 
he said! “I'don't know to what 
extent the weather played in 
the results. Talso cannot say 
what percentage of eligible vot 
rm participated in the election.” 

State officials are considering 
‘4 number of options, ineluding a 
new amendment in August or 
November 

“I thik ax much effort, lobby 
ing dollars, and time that was 
spent on this issue means it will 
Appear again on the ballot,” caid 
Sen. Marvin Singleton (R: 
Seneca). “It is just matter of 
when” 

Singloton said such a measure 
probably would rurvive another 
round of debate in the legisla 
ture 

“It had the votes the firat 
said. “Since 
requires vote of the peoplo 
would probably get through, 

Because the difference 
less than 1 percent, the legisla 
ture could call for a recount 

“Those can be contly 
Singleton said. “But with an 
election that close, I'd ask for a 

at” 











this 
0 























bad guys line up in health-care battle 


benefits and allowing everyone 
to join’ during an open enroll 

ment period, this bill meets 
most of our requirements.” 

Lon DeFeo, a representative of 
the Missouri Catholic confer 
ence, said his organization sup- 
ports MOHAP for threa reasons 

“First, it approaches access to 
health care as a human right; 
second, it promotes and defends 
the sanctity of human life at all 
stages; and third, where public 
policy choices have to be made 
because of limited resources, it 
gives preferential treatment to 
those persons at the margins of 
society.” 


BMS 1250 
Steinmetz takes aim 


on domestic violence 


Bill requires specific training, protocols for key players 


By T.R. HANRAHAN 


TE Epon 


wo public servants want 
| to fight crime in the home 


“There is a Jot of talk about 
doing something about violent 
crime,” said Claire McCaskill, 
Jackson County prosecutor. “We 
have addressed sentencing and 
Strengthening penalties, but 
House Bill’ 1250 is probably the 
most useful one you could pass 
ent crime in the 


.Ssoad 





in reducing y 
state of Mi: 








Rep. Kaye Steinmetz (D- 
Flo t), sponsor of HB 1250, 





said the measure is designed to 
improve access to and|training 
for those assisting victims of 
domestic viol 

“This requires specific training 
and protocols for key players 
and notices to be sent to victims 





on how to find these centers 
individuals,” she said. 
Steinmetz presented some 
startling statistics to the Sen: 
avil and criminal jurisprudence 
committee yesterday 

“When you think of crime, 
realize that one-half of all 
reported acts of violent crime 
are the result of domestic vio- 
lence,” she said! “It is the Jead 
ing single cause of injury among 
women treated in emergency 
rooms. 

“It is the third leading cause of 
death among women exceeded 
only by cancer and heart dis 
ease” 

Steinmetz said the state needs 
to become active in solving the 
problem 

“With [the Department of 
Health] leading the way, we can 
provide a state plan and educate 
the public,” she said 




















HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
BRIEFS 
——— re 
CMSU narrows | 
field of finalists — 


Chnisen ‘State University | 
has narrowed Hs search for 
ica president lor academic ats lo 
three fiialats, who each visted the 
‘Campus last Week: 

The Finalists are James Cicareli, 
‘Sean of tho college of business al 
Youngstown State University, Robert 
Parry, chie! executive officer of 
Partnership for Stulewide Education 
in Indiana and associale Vice presi- 
dent of Ball State University, and 
IP. Mees, inte vice president for 
ecademic altars at CSU) 

The decision Is now up fo) 
President Ed Eliot, who wil recone 
mend his choice fo the CMSU Board 
of Regents 

CMU recelved approximately 120] 
applications before reducing the 
number to 34 afer an initial sersen 
ing 











Keisler lables 
Hancock II 
radical initiative 


John Kelser, president of 
Southwest Missourt! State 

University, sad he is 

Opposed” to tho Hancock tl amand- 

ren 

‘have had firsthand experience 
with tix Initiatives (nithrew other 
states,” Keiser sa “From kdaho) 1 
walched as Calffornia and Oregon. 
suffered through Lax initiatives. Then, 
sho passed its own initiate. 

‘Lam, therefore, speating from 
@xperience when I tell you that 
Hancoek I('s the most radical tax ine 
ative of the four Ihave seen” 

Keiser said if SMSU lost $15 mi- 
tion to $20 milion in annual state 
Appropriations, the unversty proba 
by would have fo eliminate intercol 
legiate athletics and a least ona’ cok. 
lege, reduce employtes by about 20 
percent (400 employees), eliminate 
matntenance and repair, and reduce 
remaining operating budgets by al 
least 20 percent 

"Tk wotéd be responsible for ma 10 
remain sient on Hancock I), espe: 
‘Cally with my firsthand experience,” 
Keiser sald. "For that reason, | have 
SpOkEN al news conferences, to stus 
‘dent groups, 10 alum and donors, 
{0 city officals, and even to Rep: 
Hancock himself = 


Northwest inks 
franchise deal 
with Taco Bell 


jext fal. Northwest Massoud State 

Univarety students wont have to 
run to the border, or even to St. 
Joseph 10 grab a bits lo eat al Taco 
Bal 





Northwest Campus Dining has 
fed a Contract with Taco Bel lor 
Taco Ball Express franchise on the 
lower level o! tha J.W/ Jones Union. 
The restaurant will open in time for, 
Classes next August. 

“This addition to Campus Dining 
was studentidriven”” sald Jerry, 
Throener, rector of Gring services. 
“Our recent surveys have indicated 
‘thal Teco Bell was what our students: 
warted mos! of all” 

Throener said tentative hours for 
Teco Bel Express will bo|10:30 am. 
{6 11/p.m. Monday through Friday, 
No hours harve yet been set fr the 
woekond, although ha did say the 
restaurant wil be open on the woek- 
ends 


Tarkio alumni 
hope to reopen 


as 2-year school 
‘artio College, which closed its 
doors in 1991, could reopen as a 
‘communty College under a plan pro- 
(posed by the college's alumni assoc 
ton 

The plan calls for Tarkio Valley 
‘Community College to operaie oif of 
space in downtown Tarkio, a 
cily of ut 2.200 in northwest 
Messourl. The association wanted fo 
retin lo Tarkio College's 63-acre 
campus, but decided it could nol. 
‘afford the $1.5 milion price. 

Alumni hope Lo open this fall if 
rough money is collected by mid- 
May, Organizers expect 50 studeris 
the first year and Up fo 175 students 

years. 
The Msssourl General Assembly is. 


considering legislation to buy the 
original campus and use ior 
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Confident Lions 
head to St. Louis 


By ERIN HOLLAND. 
ARTS EDITOR 


oming off a successful 
weekend sweep, the 
Missouri Southern base- 


ball team will head cast this 
weekend to face Southern 
Illinois University-Edwardsyille 
and the University of Missouri- 
St. Louis 

Southern is 23-12 overall and 
9-0 in the MIAA 

‘Tomorrow, the squad will take 
on SIU-E in n 1 p.m. double- 
header in Edwardsville. Junior 
Bobby Hixon will start for the 
Lions in the first game against 
the Cougars 

*{just want to make sure that 1 
keep us in the game,” he said. “If 
‘we've got good de 
bats are swingin 
right.” 

Satur: the team will move 
on to UMSL for four conference 
games ogainat the Rivermo 
Two of the games played 
Sunday 

Starting pitchers Saturday will 
be sophomore Scott Wright and 
senior Matt Cook. Wright hi 
4.61 ERA and has won fo 


TRACK & FIELD 









se and our 
we'll be all 




















r of 





his five last starts. 

*We would like to sweep the 
four games at UMSL and con 
tinuing playing at the level we 
are capable of,” Wright said. “I 
thought we played really well 
last weekend. 

“Anytime you beat s team four 
times, it’s a good sign that you 
played well.” 

Wright was speaking of 
uthern’s 13-1, 17-0, 4-2, and 
11-2 sweep of the University of 
Missouri-Rolla last weekend at 
Joe Becker Stadium. 

Top hitters for the squad this 
season have been senior out- 
fioldors Wayne Wente and 
Chris Putnam. Wente is hitting 
438 for the year with 46 hits to 
his credit. 

“I think all the games thi 
weekend will be tough,” Wente 
said) “I'd say the UMSL games 
mean a littl 
they're conference 

“I think we have a real good 
chance to do well in the post. 
season if we keep hitting and 
pitching as well as we have 
been.” 

Putnam went 8 for 11 in the 
Rolla series to boost his average 
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more because 
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JOHN HACKER/TI8 Chart 


Sophomore catcher Matt Nelson slides safely Into third base against Rolla last weekend. Nelson went 3 
for § with 5 ABI for a .348 batting average last weekend. The Lions swept four games from the Miners. 








to 424 


“We're all sceing the ball pret 
ty well, and we're getting a lot 





of production off tt 
said 

Sophomore 
Nel 
Lions’ success to the unity of t 


e bench,” 


catcher Ma 





team 


attributes much of the 


“I feel a lot more confident 
with the team than in the.past 
he said. “If someone is getting 
he down, the team is there to pick 

him up.” 

tt Nelson, hitting -348 with a 
986 fielding percentage, went 3 
he for 5 with 5 RBI ugainst Rolla 

“I thin we'll do pretty well 









By PJ. GRAHAM. 
MANAGING Error 


ping in the groove of 
competing nationally, 
sophomore Jason Ram- 


Bey sel a record and received 
an. automatic berth in nation~ 
‘ala/at the SMSU/ Invitational 
Jast weekend 

Ramsey, who went to 
national competition for 
track nnd ficld as last yeor, 
placed first! in the 400-hurdle 
race in 51,94 seconds, a time 
good cnough to go to the 
NCAA Division II nationals: 
next month in Raleigh, N.C, 
‘and to break the stadium's 
record, 

“Ho kind of messed up on 
the second and third hur- 
dles;” Conch Tom Rutledge 
Kaid. “But then he got in 
gear.” 








Jason Ramsey will compete in nationals 
after setting record in 400-meter hurdles 


Ramsey also placed third in 
the high jump and fourth in the 
110-meter hurdle at the 
Springfield meet 

The Lions’ relay teams gave a 
solid performance. Paul Baker, 
Scott Tarnowieckyi, Auron 
Zarbonia, and Ramsey took nec- 
ond in the 1600-meter relay 
race in 3:16.54 

Zerbonia, Tarnowieckyi, 
Ramsey, and Henry Sims 
grouped together in the 440- 
relay race for fourth place 

Tarnowiecky; also was fourth 
in the 100 meters, and senior 
Jason Riddle placed third in the 
1500 run. 

David Groves took second in 
the pole vault behind Pittsburg 
State University’s Shad  Klinge, 
and GW; Posey placed third in 
the javelin throw 

Southern athletes Matt Houck, 
John Carter, and Darrell Hicks 


Teams prep for 2 meets 


filled the block of fifth, sixth, 
and seventh places, respec. 
tively, in the shot put 

The women were highlight- 
ed by Kim Dinan's second 
place finish in the high 
jump. 

Mary Adamson wos sixth in 
the triple jump and eighth in 
the high jump and the 100 
hurdles 

‘The junior was also 10th in. 
the 400 hurdles; meanwhile, 
teammate Tonya Graham 
‘eighth in the same event 

Nicole Deem was ninth n 
the 1500-meter event. 

This weekend, the Lions 
and Lady Lions willl attend 
Southeast Missouri State 
University's meet, although 
‘some team members will go 
to Southwest Baptist 
University instead. 

On April 15-16, Southern 
will host the first home meet 
of the season—the MSSC 
Crossroadii Invitational. The 
mect will have collegiate and 
high school divisions 














By CHAD HAYWORTH 


SSOGATHEDITO 
he past will meet the pre 
sent this weekend when 
the Missouri Southern 

soccer program hosts its annual 


‘alumni game 

“Iva a full-fledged game,” said 
Lion Coach George Greenlee 

=A Jot of the former players get 
to come back and and meet with 
Coach [Hal] Bodon and each 
other and enjoy some good fel 
lowship.” 

Greenlee said the event origi- 
‘ed during Bod 
the holm of the Lions 

It fell out of favor with the 
am until last year when 





% stint at 





nleo, in his first year as 
revived the tradition 
Last year the game ended in a 


coach 





0-0 tie. 

*{t is n virtual certainty we 
will beat the alumni,” he said, 
The odds must be better than 








Lipira optimistic 
in spite of losses 


By CHAD HAYWORTH. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


espite a three-game slide, 
Lady Lion Coach Pat 
Lipira is optimistic about 


this weekend's | CMSU 
Invitational at Warrensburg. 
“Wayne State is ranked second 
in our region,” she said. “If we 
can beat them, it would be a big 
boost.” 
Missouri 
Southern 
takes a 
23-8 mark 
into the 
CMSU 
Inyvita- 
tional, 
which 
also 
includes 
Missouri 


Pat Lipira 
Western State College and 
Southern Illinois University at 
Edwardsville. 

Two of Southern’s losses, 


Tuesday's 1-0 decision to 
Southwest Baptist University 
and the 9-1 setback to Pittsburg 
State University, weigh most 
heavily on the Lady Lions’ 
minds. Both counted in the 
MIAA standings and could hurt 
the squad come conference tour- 
nament time. 

=We're going to have to beat a 
Se Ret be 





may not end up with the best 
seed going into the conference 
tournament, but we will play 
whomever they tell us to.” 

Southern currently is 0-2 in 
MIAA play 

The Lady Lions were to have 
traveled to Emporia today to 
face the Hornets, but ESU hi 
rescheduled some missed con- 
ference games and canceled the 
matchups with Southern. 

Last weekend, the Lady Lions 
went 4-1 in their own Freeman 
Sports Medicine Orthopedic 
Classic, including a 4-0 mark on 
Friday. 

Southern beat Luther College 
6-2, Mary College 11-5, SIU-E 
10-2, and Morningside College 
9-1 

‘On Saturday, however, the 
Lady Lions fell 1-0 to Central 











College, last year's NCAA 
Division III champion. 
Central went on to beat 


Morningside in the tournament 
championship. 

“We've played about nine good 
defensive games in 0 row,” 
Lipira said. 

“We've just had a few bad 
breaks go against us.” 

In Friday's game with SIU-E, 
junior first baseman Shally 
‘Lundien hit a home run over 
the fence in right center field. 
Lipira said it was the first home 
run she could remember at Lea 
Kungle Field in Lady Lion history. 








this weekend if we keep the 
bats out,” he said. “Last week- 
end we didn't hit the ball as 
Well in one game, and our 
defense stepped up and did the 
job, 








veryone wants to keep win- 
ning, and to do that we'll have 
to keep playing hord.~ 





ey} —$$_$_____\|\—\<—£— 


Soccer alumni 
to play varsity 


Bons 
Former Lion stars Chuck 
Mathis, Scott Watson, Keith 
Borucki, Steve Triplett, and 
Tom Davidson, among others, 
are expected to attend. Greenlee 
snid 16-18 former Southern 
players ore planning to attend 
the event which begins at 2:30 
pm. Saturday 

“We've been working hard to 
aid 
“The people who come back for 
some of the top-rate 
players who have come through 
our program.” 





prepare for this one,” b 





this arc 





aid the Lions treat 
y other gume. 


Greenlee 
this like 

“This is a chance to get some 
ood, stiff competition,” he said 








The Lions are sponsoring 
youth soecer day to coincide 
with the alumni festivities, and 


there will be ceremonies honor- 
ing local players ages 7-13 dur- 
ing halftime of the varsity- 
alumni game 









In its, 











425th season, major league baséball (MLB) 
Teelignment of the two leagues and 8 revamped 


Realigned divisions 


‘Aceatval division has been added to both 
Jeaques. In the American League, Cleveland 
‘pits from the East and joins four members 

‘of the old Wes! to form the Central. in the 

Nalonal League, three of the five Central 








jayotf format. 


FNN/BASEBALL °94 


TSEANNIVERSARY 


start of something new 


features 8 


i teams come from the East and Allanta 
rey moves from West to East 
oe ee a. West__ 
“alfomia Angels Balinore Onoles Atiania Braves!) rsp Atlania Braves 
Chicago White Sox | Boston led Sox! Cincinnati Reds ‘Chicago Cubs 
Kansas City Royals» _ Cleveland Indians ‘Colorado Rockies ores Matis 
itwaukee Brewers @ Mont s 
ere es Houston Astros Meeal Epo 
‘Oakland Athletics un | Toronto Bive Jays, SR Oretal Philadelphia Phillies 
Seattle Manners ee Sen Deyo ans Pittsburgh Pirates 
Texas Rangers — St Louls Cardinals 
Chicago White Sox Chicago Cubs 


The playoffs — 


Divisional playoffs 


Ineach league, champ wh 
the best record meets 
wiki-card team, and the 
‘other two champs meet; 
best-cl-five series; 
televised regionally by ABC. 


SOURCE Marx Lesqun Easabal 


Cincinnati Reds 
Houston Astros: 


Cleveland Indians 
Kansas City Royals 
Milwaukee Brewers | 
Minnesota Twins 


In each league, the three civision champs plus wild-card loam 
{the best second-place team) make itto the 


Pittsburgh Pirates I 
SULouls Cardinals 











League Championship Series WorldSeries 
, Tn each league, the wo, League chai \ 
Surviing dvisional played! | tenet ctor seven 
teams meet ‘series, games 
besi-ol-seven seres. leievised by asc 
games (elevised by NBC. ( | 
KAT INFOGRAPHICS 
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Preserve 


America’s 
pastime 


ajor league baseball 
began its season this 
week, And it didn't 
take long for my friend Chris 
‘and me to begin ovr annual 
debate. 

Ever since | can remember, 
we take it upon ourselves to 
solve the designated hitter 
dilemma, and this year will be 
no exception. 

He thinks the designated hit- 
ter is good for the game, but! 
know it's nol 

The good Lord intended 
baseball to be played with 
nine players—count them, 
nine players—not 10 

've heard all of the argu- 
ments on the designated hit: 
ter’s behalf, but none seem 
justified to me. 

The pitcher Is part of a 
team, and yes, he’s a very 
important part, but not so 
much he shouldn't bat for 
himsell 

My friend insists the pitcher 
needs 10 concentrate only on 
pilching and nothing else. 

His argument is that batting 
is a distraction and not having 
to do it allows for a better 
pitching performance. 

Ym sure every player would 
improve his flelding if he 
didn't have to bat, but hey, i's 
part of the game and pitchers 
should be no exception 

The original argument for 
the designated hitter was that 
it would improve offensive 
statistics and therefore make 
the game more exciting for 
fans in the American League 

Sure, a few additional runs 
scored may be exciting, but 
the amount of excitement 
taken out of the game 
because of the designated 
hitter needs to be considered 
also 

When a game is in the late 
innings and the manager has 
to decide whether he keeps a 
pitcher in the game or pinch. 
hits for him, excitementiis 
‘overflowing in a traditional 
fan. 

Managers in the National 
League earn their money 
every time their team plays 

This is hard for me to admit 
because | bleed Kansas City 
Royal blue 

Tate to admit the Royals 
play in league that is inferior 
as far as rules go, bul they 
do. 

| watch the Atlanta Braves 
frequently on TV and really, 
enjoy seeing if Tom Glavine 
or any of the other pitchers 
can get a hit 

{t's exciting when a pitcher 
gets a hit, and isn't excile- 
ment what the American 
League wanted? 

1 would like to hear what Ty 
Cobb and some of the other 
players who played for the 
love of the game and not 
money would have to say 
about a pitcher who doesn't 
hit for himself 

Another factor that disgusts 
me is older players who cant 
play competitively in the field 
hanging on another five or six 
years as a designated hitter. 
you can\t play the field, then 
hang up the spikes. 

These days, colleges use 
designated hitlers as\well as 
most high schools 

This is a trend that concerns 
me because @ generation of 
players and fans hasn't expe- 
rienced the real national pas- 
time, which is a game con- 
sisting of nine players, not 10, 

\/guess a familiar saying | 
know sums up why people 
believe in the designated hit- 
ter 

“Somelimes when you've 
been in the dark 0 long, you 
get scared of the fight.” 








